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Two government dccuroents^^ ^'Goal's for Americans" and 
"Toward Balanced Growth; Quantity, with Quality" (ED 055 009) , , 
together ^ith previous documents^, serve as ther:-i3ifbrm|tion source and 
basis of this guide* The "Goals for Americans" report^ initiated by* 
President Ei^enhoWer^s commission in 1960, identified social ^ - 
priorities in-iierms of social problems. The "Toward Balanced Growth" 
_ repprtr transmittjed to President Nixon, in 1970 by the National, Goals 
Research Staff , ..f abused on economic growth and its relationship to 
and impact upon the quality of ;3i^®* 5^*^^ purpose of this paper/ whiph 
emphasi:?jes 6[uality of life and economic growth, is to show how the 
priesidential reports may be used as giiidelines by educators to 
introduce new ideas into the classrodia --^ helping te^achers to make 
the teaching of social sciences/more relevant and helping students to 
develop a greater 3cespect for -^e political processes of ^erican 
society. Following an introduction which discusses the two 
governmental repoirts in some derail ^ the paper is arranged by seven 
topics: Population Growth and Distribution; Environment and Balanced 
Economic Growth; Education; Basic Natural Science^ Technology 
Assessment; consumerism; and Economic choice and Balanced Growth* 
Under each topic a list is provided of classroom learning activities 
which encourage students to use the problem solving approach toward 
dealing with social problems. (SJM) 
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Preface 



The author used two Presidential repofets as a basis of ^this paper. 
One Presidential report was initiated by President Dwight Eisenhower's 
Copmtsslon on National Goals. Entitled Goals for Americans , this report 
identifies soc^alcs^rlorlties in terms of social problems, the other 
Presidential report was initiated by President Richard M. Nixon's Katioual 
Goal^ Research Staff and is entitled Toward Balanced Grovth : Quantity 
with Quality , The* topic of this report is economic growtrh and its rola- 
tionship^^o the quality of life. * . 

^The subject aiatter of this paper is social priority as a national 
goal. It demonstrates how the cutting edge of knovledge is applied to the 
f qraula:t£on of^^ and how scientists, civic leaders, and pqli- 

-.tical leaders cota(Runicate with each other for the purpose of identifying 
national priorities andVlscovering ways of Xncorpprating these priorities 
into our social system. \ " ^ 

.In presenting the main idea? of' these Presidential reports the 
author made use of other gpvernmental documents, such as reports on Con-- 
-gresslonal hearings, through^ which students will gain an insight into the 
'drama of the political process. * The author attempted /to build a bridge 
between these documents and the curriculum by constructing sampie classroom 
activities for various grades. ' * , , 

. The politicai system In a democratic society must be responsive to 
the people *s wishes and dt^mands. Sometimes these demands are in conflict 
and sometimes they are ^[langing due to changes in science, technology, and. 
valye preference^. ^To compromise bet:ween conflicting demands and to accomr 
modate the process of change, the U.S. Congress conducts hearings, and ex§c~ 
unive ddpartmehts form special councils and committees made up of scientists* 
civic leaders, and political leaders. \ 

This paper introduces some pf the most Important recent documents 
that demonstrate the interaction among scientific inquiry, value prefer- 
ences, and the political processes. The American social system is increas- . 
ingly under scrutiny to meet the multiple demands of the various interest 
groups. This paper -attempts^ to reflect the of this political process. 

It is hoped that the- paper will- help teachers make the teaching of 
social sciences more relevant and help students to develop a greater respect 
^ % Bor the political process of our society. 
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Introduction 



.'Americans have rVa/:hed p xailescone Iti their national thinking 
IspiXt^4 social pxob'lexiis have always been discussed, but their inter- 
rela&onships were hot considered. Usually sociiai pVobieiS^ h^ been 
idS^^^'jpied with a. go6.1 that could be expressed in conventional statis- 
licit m^tasurements. Now a goal, quality of life, has been identified, 
jy^t 'there are- no conventional measurements for .this go^l* 
V the nation is developing new horiispus. It ii very important that 
tli^e Wl^^ols take notice and introduce fchem^ iTitp the curriculum! For the 
[ fi^jSt?^iTSiF the schools have- 1)eeh encouraged* by the goyerni^ent to recpg- 
/nii^e social valu€| jthat is near to the heart of young people., this is 
t^Oie se^ich for quality of life,. Organizing a curriculum around the * 
[qii^itt^ of life could hecome mp^t meaningful for our public school^/ 
jr*V . ipii^e^questio^^^^ iV quality^ o^f™H^ 

, growth for?^' may Ppen new vistas in the classroom* 
^ ' On iuly 4, 1970 the National Goals, Research Staff of JtKe 'rfhite 
Holse transmitted to the President of the United States a report entitled: 
Toward Bs^lanced- Growth : Quantity with Quality *. The xeport breaks a new 
path by Identifying and appraising the "social goals of our nation'; 
. Initead pf seeing- every publiA decision iu isolation^ .the report helps us 
to dJLscover the interrelatedne^s .of the multitudes p£ programs and deci^ 
'siPns' that individuals, businesses, and governments are making. The ^ 
rei>ort enlarges our horizon* Instead of stressing tiie itsmediacy of the 
, Issues, it attempts to show how\ issues relate to each- other at any one 
time and how decisions of today relate to decisions of the future. Xhe 
ri^pprt shifts the"^ emphasis from isolated short-run programs tp lon^^range 
pplioies. . . • . * . ' , • 

. ^ The Iceport helps us to discover thac economic grpK^tn, in terms of 
producing more and Acre goods, is an inadequate measure, of welfare if the 
c^irtts of growth that society must bear are not considered* The report in- 
vites us to see our Society as a ^ystevu where the thousandis of parts 
intricately relate- to each other. Toward Balanced Growth warns us that 
if this l^nfeerrelatednes^ is' not -recognised, socially undesired outcomes 
may result, causing serious damage to the intricai:e mechanism-'of our 
social' system. ^ / ^ * 

I The document . encourages citizens to, participate -in the democratic 
society by^ identifying the goals they expect from the/economic, political 



and cultural systems. To acquire "system awareness," citisens might look 
on the social system as a sensitive inoblle,^ with each am and sub-^arm 
representing. a s^ocial priority-^ The length pf^fche arm Represents the 
intensity of the priority • The length and tiie shape oJ^ the aria a£fect, 
the lengths andf the shapes of the other arms, ahd the^^ntricate balance^ 
of 'the entire mobile* • • 0. . ^ »" , 

V In mtxch-the same way thelsocial priorities oM^ 

form an Intricate balance. This balance of the soij al priorities is a * 
dynamic one; With l:he development of science andV^Jiechnoio^, new social^ 
priorittles emex?ge. ^With the changing values an#ppwer r^iationships, the , 
priorities among the existing sbcial goals «hi^. /Ml these changes af fecit 
the balance among priorities , and thd social sfeem seekfif new etf!lilibr:ium« 
The^ repprt' of the President*^ staff ^y^rves as a warning to the 



thousariaSZbfnspeciaJis^^ engaged in Busine^^" and Jdverifi^^^^^ ihei^T^ 
contributions not on their own meriti buc/on how their contributions affect 
the rest; or society, /?' - 

Our highway engineers may bui%'^the beat highways in the wrld, but 
in tlieir 'enthusiasm they- may jeopardise the health and llvek of millions of 



citijzensj and destroy the beauty of^^^he countryside, . ; . 

Our corps of engineers maj/l^uild the .greatest dams in the world, btct 
in their efforts they may forg^^ the side eff ectfeij-of thei-y worki They may " 
flood beautiful countrysides ^d jeopardize the fish life 6f our rivers, and 
by u^ing the water for irri^i^ion may aggravate the problem of agricultural 
surpluses. i 

Our engineers may ?^uild the largest and: fastest machines, which eat 
Up raw Bi^terials and tu^fii^put manufactured goods ^t an ever faster rate, but 
in their preoccupation to produce more in a shorter time they forget thaf 
with every ton ol goods a ton of "bads"* is also produced. Their "ef ficiejicy' 
may contribute to/air, water, and noise pollution. IiidustriaL activities! 
al^o lead to ii\^feasing urbanization and more unequal distribution c^^f popti- 
lation. - The population tends to move, tb' the highly coijcentrated. iW||istri4i- 
;tzed* areas, deserting the rest of the country. V 1 

The rejiort can also serve as a gt^jtdeline *t6 edfiicators^ tt may helb 
to builds a new, social science curriculum'' without the" high wall^j separating 
the various academic disciplines today* This paper, may heli^. t<y ,dey^op a 
social science curriculum that will introduce our Society as a goal-oriented 
syistem.. . 1 r , » , ; * ^/ 



Theri^0r£_can do these things if it becoc%8 knowa to citizens, 

specialists, policy maketsy and educators l*ast ej^^riences have shown 

that many, significant government documerits prepared fay ^leading scholars. 

of our society never make a ripple in our thinking ^ecaus&^^^th^y have not 

^eeu read or ^because no one has cared enough £q channel these ideas into 

the common stream of knowledge,,' The purpose of this paper is to shov how 

this government document, ,together with;^ some previous ones, i^ay be used 

as stepping stones by educators to introduce new ideas into the cj-assroom. 

-.JTha^iinrel^ican social system is an exciting aysfcera*, It has been 

searching for goals since the birth of our nation., These goals have 

lifted our sights* Alfred Kofth WItitehead said: *^'The yigor of clvi- 

llzed satieties is preserved by the widespread sense that high aim§*are . 

Worthwhile. Vigorous societies harbor a certain extravagance of obj^c-^ 

tives SjO that men wander beyond tthe safe provisioij of personal gratif i- 

catidns* Theiser^high aims: wesre eloquent!^ expressed in the Declaratibri 

of IndependeWe ' 200^ years^aisoi^"^ * Ve itoltl^ trcfthsr tp be sett - evi*- 

dent: that all m^n are created equal, that t|iey are^ endo|;ed 'by their 
^ ' ^ ' , . ' ' " ' * ~ ^ 

Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among thpse are life, 

libet^try and th^fe pursuit of happiness, that to^ secure, these rights, gov-* L 

ernments are instituted among men deriving their just powers / from thi 

consent of the gov^erned." . Th6t preamble to the Constitution coijpitted 

our nation to the heJLief fchal^miTlirb^ good and cm he directed j 

toward higher; and nobler aims. This idea is in contrast with the i4eas 

h£ thpse who** believe that human nature cannot be trusXed, that men are 

not much b'etter than beasts,, that they are selfish jealous, creatures, ' 

and that they think onlysof themselves. ' - 

The idea expressed in tlie Be^laration .of Independence identified a 
noble goal/for our social system ,200 years ago;. I^any of us Mve wanted 
to live up to it ever since* Americans who have fought for, public edu-^ 
cation, against discrimination, for free limnigratlon, against poverty, for 
religious f freedom, against child labor,, for labor .unloiis,, againet big busl 
ness, for a better .finvironment--all these toericans have been helping to 
translate thl-American goals of "life, liberty, and the- pursuit of happi- 
ness" into reality r i ^ ' ^ 

The founders of our ndtion were Innovators, They dramatized their 
faith and purpose in the latin p'hrase which^appears on the great seal of 
the United States: ^^Novus Ordo Seclaruta-t^-a new order for new ages.'*^ Our 
society measures men^s actions against the ideas expressed itx the Bill of 



Rights, Since the Declaration of Independence, national goals have been 
designed and redesigned isauy times • The inaugural and farewellj tnessages 
of the Presidents and the State of the tJnion iiessages are all; outward mani- 
festations of tfee American desire to identify goals, for our econc^ic, polit 
*ical^ and cultural system,* ' . 

Duriiig the Great Depression, President Franklir; T^lano Roosevelt . 
identified new. goals- for our econoniic system; The United States Congress ^ 
passed the Employment Act of 1946* It comitted c^.r govemmenfc to a public 
policy of enough economic growth to ''assure 3ot>s for .an Increasing popula- 
p±on avt^ f or those^ dis^plaeed by/technplpgy. The Employment Act*of 19A6 
madfe the economic system a^ goal-^orlented system for full employmerit# 

Goals^ for Americans: Higher StandatA' of Living 

lnJL96.0 IlJri^sid^nt Dwight D*. eatablished ^a Go^Staisslon oh 

National Goals. The purpose of! this Ccpmission was to develop a broad out-- 
line of coordinated Rational policies and programs and to set up* a series 
of goals in various National activities • ^ The report. Goals for! Americans , 
made ^ important contribution by identifying programs for the liation, ;at 
home and abroad^ In :he major ^reas of human^ endeavor* It failed to coord- 
inate the different /programs into one major, unified system iti which the 
interaction of the various recommended programs-could be measure^* That 
i&$ the Eisenhower report, through its progranJ^apprdach, did nqi .show any 
interrelationships amott^ the various programs; ther^ is no. unified goal 
for the whole system, and each program i^ considered in isolation* The 
Nixon report, however, attempts to cons$2(er the social system^^t iarge* 
Kevertheless, the f itst report cquld have served as a guideline for a 
problem-oriented social science curriculum* J * 

bn Hovember 16,; 1960^ the President's Commission on^jSlational Goals 
.identified social prj^Tdrities fo? th§ nation: ' . * 

I L How can our society create an economic,' political, 

and cultural environment in hlch each individual may 
develop his or her capabilities and everyone may enjoy 
equal opportunity? , , » 

2* , How can our society provide economic opportunity and 
full political participation for everyone, reg^aijdless 



of race, creed, ^and religlW 



3. Hpv can our society assure freedom for everyone 

in such a way that one. does not abridge the freedbnit^ 
of, others? 

4# Hofr can our society establish -an educational 
f syst^ that meets the gducatfonal needs of 
our young population in an Increasingly complex 

world? ' , ' ^ . " . • ' 

S» How can our'^ educational system provide increasing" 
scientific and technological competence so as te 
Increase our standard of. living and military 
strength? , ' 
-6. How can our e^ucatlori^ system strengthen bur 



competence in arts and humanities? 
* 7. How can the income of the American fart^ increased 

vithoutJ creating bur^deaeome surpluses? , / 

- How can\the welfare of t^le^iimeridan people Ije ^in- 
creased terms d^\lietter housing and living 
conditioits? - - ' . 
9 . Hcfw can xipt special system assure adequate health 

and medical care fpr all AmerlcWi^? 
10. How can oLr society prevent criiLjand control 

juvenile delinquency^ S 
vll. How can Jbur nation protect and promote the welfare 
^ o£ the f i;ee world? 4 ? - 

7X24 How can the £ree world lielp the people in und6r-^ 
developed areas to tocrease their standard of 
\ IJLving? ^ , 

13* ^hat can tbfe "world *8 frefe ilatlons do to control 

the armaments face and still establish ,peace? 
14^ How can the United States ^nd the rest, of the . ^ 

world strengthen the prcstiae of the United ' ' - 
Nations? - * , . , 

15, How can the soclfii Wstam of our government be im- 
proved to support tlie goals, of this nation at home 
and abroad? \ ^ f 

. ---^l^^^^^^^ that they: are ^tHa^ix- 

Ijolders in a free society by^identl^i^ng themselves witb these social issues • 



A useful icethod of study is thci problems approach, th^ sti^ps of 
iwhic^h are IS 1) study -the sysrptdcis of the problem; 2) d^fliie tlic probleia; 
3) determine. Its aspept;s or sfeffp^j 4) daterrstne the catisesj 5) f^nd solu- 
tions, / * 



' • ClassroocHtdoas^ t or Y eache rs . 

iM^tmm^' H I — ^1^— iM^—i.^— ^ II w I B II m il m mi t % 

Teijchcrs laay take any of J;»»sse' problems, such as poverty,. and guide 
the ^jtudeftts through the y^^rious steps of the problem, approach^ including 
syioptoma, defihltionv sctipe, causes, ahd^soltttioos. The classroom limy 
study the syroptbms tff the problen, thtit is, the outward manifestation of, 
poverty: dilapidated housing, neglei^.ted neighborhoods, ill*-fed children, 
etc* V ' ' * - ^ 

After the students have, observed Ihe "probleja, the class pay study . 
why action should be conceimed about a social pfobleial Socse atWents 
2iay study the^ econoniics of poverty; .others may study-the politics of pov- 
erty; vhl^le still otners may study the culture of poverty, the. sociology 
of poverty, or the ethics of pover^. Kow the class is xeady to, define 
the problem of poverty in terms of the cbnflict between our sociietal con- 
cern and existing Institutions: Hdv can our society assure a decent income 
and livelihood for all the people of this courttry commensurate with our* 
scientific and technological know-how? 

r' ' • 

The class then will study the' scope of the problem.^ Heire the stu- 
dents will learn* the, u4e. of statistical data as. a taeasurement of the social 
problem* They will collect iijformatlon on< income distribution of -th^ 
United States, on health conditions, nutritional standards^ unemployment, 
and statistical data which ctorr^late broken homes and low income V 

. The dass then may use sw»ie of the at^lytical toiJls of social se£enr 
tis^iC^to s,tudy the causes pf the problem. AtV|:his point the students and 
tei|jt«er are learning soclaJL theory* ^^ They ^are applying. t);eory*to soclM 
s'ltijafiions instead of presenting thedry without any relatedness to reality. , 

; Finally, the students may study existing private and .pubMc policies 
an4 proposed privatd and public measures to offer solutions to the problem* 
•Students will investigate what individuals, volunteer groups, and the gov- 
m^nment can do onr local, state,' and federal levels to cope \d.th tbe'probleta 

poverty* Tlje class, should , r6meml|jer that iio social problem can be studied 
In £olMS:6ir'^t<m^ t^^e restroT^the s6^^^^ so it'is important that 

students should be able to discover how private and public policy affect 
the other sub-systems » of the social system. For example, guaranteed annual 



income my affect the in*t:iatlve of che faniilies to accept vork; lowering 
tim rettoement age, as a xaode ot giving more cl\anc€£s "to youitg people may 
af feci: the T^te of econosaic grdwth ^,af. this cctintry and the rate of papula- 
Ciocc increase- . , 



Goals £or Amoricans: Quallty^ of lAfe 

ISie report^\ Toy3f'd Balanced Growth : Quantity! vith Quality > takes a 
^faut step forward. The report, identifies one of thje most significant 
national goals — economic growth. Hien it, asks: Can! we afford to be so 
^ingle-H(inded with oyr preoccupation with a 'Mgher standard of living with 
'out considering the quality of life? The report attempts tq investigate 
the intertelatioUSlTip between our effort to increase our indj^ustrial pro- 
duction on thei^one hand and the' gualicy of life on the other. "Quality of 
Life'* is never clearly def ined-tn the report but is mentioned as a new 
'priorit:^ in contrast to* tha old ptiority of perpetual satisfaction of the 
ajipet^^^^or material goods. The new priority dersands /that a part of our . 
respurces be ♦conserved and sliiiited ^:'o the improvefeent of the environment. 

The report of the^Kationai Goals Research Staff looks upon the 
sociai systea an a vast goal-oriented system in ^h^ch^ every thing relates 
to everything., else^e Hie report begins with the introductory statement of 
pr. ^Daniel P.' Moynihan, Counsellor to the President,' in which he itidlcates 
the necessity of taking, the broad system outlook.^ This has been bro\.ight 
about by wmy forces: > . / \ 

1. It lias been brought'about by the restlessness of tKe 
American people searching for the achievement of 
larger and larger goals, ffe need more knowledge of 

, the forces that promote these goals and- how they re- 

late to other goals. 

2. It has been brqught about by our advance's in tech- 
nology,/ i^hich have enabled us to accomplish* many 

' tasks, but in the process of accanplishlng the task 
we have ncgi^cted others.- By satisfying one we paid 
% • dearly, fo3f another. The acfeomplishment of^ one task 

does not impress us very Icjlge The "taiading on the 
moon ditf not set off any grmt^^cl^ of national 
aelf-congratulation. Many people wonderSd-r^^^ 
that Ve t:an land on the moon, but ve c^nBiot clean 



the mess in our cities. 

""'"''S^^-^he necessity of taking the system outlook was .brought 
aboitc by the recognition of some of the unexpected out- 
comes seemingly isolated government programs,- For ex- 
anpl^, ill the course of getting tha' youth into the army 
_ at the lowest cost, the Selective Service System had a 
profound influence on the national youth policy, The^ 
4raft meant that yoirth isf higher social status were in 
considerable measure excused from fighting ±u a difficult 
fV^d dangerous war. 
4* We need the vision of the system outlook because of our 

^ ' great opportunity for incorporating new priorities into 
, our social systep. It is estimated that our Grose 

^'ational Product (GNP) will increase by 500 billion dol- 
lars in the nepct^ ten years. This^ increase alone is 
greater than the. entire growth of the American economy 
^ from 1790 to 1950. This high rate of economic growth 

gives eii opportunity to shift our preference from produc- 
ing more and more goods to ;.he. demand for new' and bett.^r 
• services which will better the quality of life. We are 
slowly discovering that the desire for more and more 
goods, has caused us to neglect our environiaent and our 
human relationships and |to have left m^ny peoples and 
tegions behind* In the process of striving f or ^indi- 
vidual achievement we have neglected a large segment of 
the American population not participating in the competi- 
tive system due. to subcultural differences, discrimina- 
tion, or both? By promoting^individual needs and the 
accumulation of private wealtH, we have neglected our 
public ne6ds — ^ansportation, housing, health, educa- 
tion, and our jcultural needs in the creative arts. The 
: private secto^ cannot satisfy these needs. 
5. The need for the system outlook was brought about by the 
enormous complexity of our social system. Science and 
technology today' cjan create such vast dislocations, hard- 
ship, and threats to our' civilization that we cannot 
afford surprises. We must anticipate changes instead of 
being surprised by them* We need a corps of well-trained 



specialized civil servants '4^ho are competent in using 
the nation's goals as a basis for projected future 
trends, necessary to master the process of ihange. 
If the identification of the national goals and the 
projection of future trends are clearly stated, the 
American people can be involved in the dialogue of 
formulating the- nation's goals and can observe the 

^achievements of the government iii accomplishing these . ' ' 
goals. ^The more efficiently the .government. can com- . 
municate t:he social goals of the nation, the greater 
and more effective will be the political participa— 

^tion of th^ people • 
6. The system awareness may also create discontent with * 
the present national trends and goals and spur the 
people and the policy makers to redefine the goals ' 
of our system. 

The Employment Act of 1946 set forth the national goSl of promoting 
"maximum employment,- production^ ana purchasiTig power^^" But as years 
passed we discovered that- the Act did not help Blacks and the young work- 
ers. The unemployment of Bia^cks and youth rose, and this condition gen- 
erated social unrest. So to achieve this national goals, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 was passed. The Act went beybnd the "maximizing 
standards" of the earlier legislation. The Act procJL^i^^ that its pur- 
pose' was to "eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty in 
this nation. . . " Th^e Economic Opportunit y A ct of 19j64,. .complementing, the^^ 
Employment Act of 1946, broadened the nation's goal by inviting a segment 
of . the population into the labor market which <?therwise had not been In- 
cluded. ^ ' . ^ 

The theme of the 1970 report, -Toward Balanced Growth , is economic 
growth and Its impact upon the quality of life. This introduces a new 
goal, the quality of life. The report investigates how thisynew goal can 
be coordinated with the desire for a higher standard of living..' This new 
goal challenges the goal set by the Emplojrment Act of 1946 ^and .the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. We are not satisfied with full' employment 
-Alone: we want an environment that offers jobs, but one that complements 
this economic existe^npe with health and beauty, one that enhances man*s 
desire^ for these goals* 
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"We grew geographically, as we stretched across 
a continent and tamed the^^West. We grew in popula-* 
tton, as hope ftfx^^a better life 'drew millions acrosfe 
the ocean. We grew in wealth, as our farms 'became ^ 

more productive' and as the special American genius 

for organization*^ devised ever more effective means 
of producing and" distributing an ever wider array of 
"•increasingly sophisticated goods. We grew in 

strength as we Responded to the call of, pur beleaguered ^ 
. allies in two wojrld wars, and as We finally found 
jDurselves, without having sought it, iril|^ position • 
. ^' of world leadership. We gfew in understanding^ as 
more &f our people^ acquired the benefits of more edu-r 
cation. We gtfew in our scientific and technological _ ^ .x 
capabilities, in the reach and complexity of our 
social institutions, in our level of social awareness 
and concern, rin the excellence of our arts and cul- 
ture, and in our knowledge of the forces of nature. 

But iticreasingly, we have become aware that 
growth is not enough. We have, become alarmed at the 
threats to our environ'^^nt posed by industrial and 
technological progress. We have developed a new^and . 
acute awareness that the quality of life cannot be. 
measured in quantitative terms." 

The 1970 report discusses ecohcmic growth and itsjcelBtionship fco 
the various aspects of American socie.ty. It discusses population^ and how 
economic growth affected its growth and distribution. It discusses the 
environment and how the. emphasis shifted from the problem' of, our produc-^ 
ing food, energy, and materials to the problem of absorbing waste. Itv' 
discusses education and how education may serve to improve man's sensi- 
tivity tpwarcThis environment:. It discusses' the basic Tniatural sciences 
and how suspicion grew against, them, because, of their abuse and the con- 
.quest of nature. It discusses * technology and How an awareness developed 
of assessing its impact, not only in terms of the benefits* but also in 
terms of " the costs to society. It discusses consumerism and how, paradoxi- 
cally, increasing consumer choices limited the freedom or the consumer 
because of the inadequate information on which he could base his" choicest 

\ / ' 
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Classroom Ideds for Teachers - * 
The introductory statement of Counsellor Moynil^an opens the oppor- 
'tunity for curriculuta 'builders to teach the following? ideas: ^^.^py' 
JfHAT IS A SYSTEM? 1 i 

1. To help students understand the meaning of systems, the 
teacher "can ask the class to name those combinations of 
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things that are commonly referred to as systems. After- 
ward, the- teacher should list on the chalkboard the 
students' discoveries, which could, include the following: 
telephone-sysrtgmV s^age system, transportation system, 
paj^kr -system, court system, housing system. 
:'To help- students understand that a system is the intern- 
action of two or more parts, the teacher should ask them 
to identify thfe things (systems) in the classroom that 
have parts working together to "get something done." 
Answers, which the teacher may w^ite on the chalkboard, 
could include such things as the^encil sharpener, a pair 
of scissors, a light bulb, a door ibck. After discussing 
various classroom objects the teacheri might suggest 
„ looking upon the class itself as a ^system. What are its 
.parts? (Boys and piris- — students interacting through 
grading ideas to become more educated.!) How about a stu~ 
dent? Is- he a system? Yes, he is a system with iiiter- 
acting parts. The brain has the ideas \nd the heart,, 
liver, arms, and legs. work together to ^^ulfi^l these 
ideas . 1 
To help students understand that there are many, many 
systems — some with goals, some without goals — the students 
may be divided into three committees. Onk committee will 
work to find systems in the home "or within\ the family.. 
Examples are father, mother," children, family, heating__^^ 
system with thermostat, electric refriger atd^r, (goal- 
oriented) ; water, sewing machine, plumbing, Vnonrgoal- 
oriented). Committee number „ two can list sl3i of the sys- 
tems located in the city (e.g., waters system,! sewage sys- 
tem, fire protection ^system, politicalor ^governmental 
system, a business, (e.g., one store), identified as an 
economic system). Committee three can list systems on 
the national level (e.g., the federal Government, the 
highway system, defense: system,, court system, banking 
system, social security sysfem, river system, national 
park system) Each* committee can report on how all of 
the systems are made up of many parts and how the parts 
work fogether. Jhe children can also explain who 



created the systems, pointing out that some systems 
have been created by man and others have been created 
b y na ture. 

The children can also Identify the different kinds 
of man-made systems. Some systems can be identified ds 
mechanical systems. Others can be identified as social 
systems, which have been created to help people work 
together to iaake a livings to better their relationships 
with other .people, to help people achieve greater security, 
independence, and happiness. Man has also modified natural 
systems, for example, by draining swamps or stocking 
streams with fish. The^ committees can also report on how 
the job of most of these systems is to have the parts work 
together to accomplish some task. 

This, committee should- emphasize that sometimes ' the 
working^ together of the parts of a system (or sub-systems) 
is not a smooth process. For example, if the city/ is / 
considered as a system, it is very difficult to make the 
different sub-systems, such -as the highway department, 
the park department, and the zoning board, work together ' - 
for a common goal. The greatest difficulty is that they 
may not even agree on the common goal. _ Similar difficul- 
ties may arise in the family when some members may want 
to go "their own way." The children should discover that 
some systems are not goal-directed systems. (For example. 



the river system is not a system to assure a water supply 
for man or to assure a water level that "will not change.) 

WHAT IS ECONOMIC GROWTH? 

The class may discuss- the meaning of economic growth,, 
arid how to measure economic growth, in terms of the value 
of goods and services and in terms of income and emplojrment. 
With the help of the Statistical Abstract , students may 
prepare a chart showing the development of the Gross 
National Product in constant dollars since 17-76. 

WHAT IS THE QUALITY OF LIFE? 

Students will discuss the benefits that an increasing Gross 
National Product h^- brought to individual families and to 



society. The studen^ts may discuss whether they think that 

the quality of' life is better today than ten, twenty, or 

• . ) ' ' ' ^ ^ 

fifty, years ago • The teacher may have the students com- , ^ 

.pare the art works 'of some early landscape painters, such" 

as IHomer, Mo ran. Cole, and Church, to 'photographs of. the 

same areas as they exist today,; Students may also, read .some 

^ of the poetry describing the. ^bmantic period atld- see if ' - 

\they can write about to/day'^in the romantic style, - Students 

may be divided into, two groups.' One group is inade up of 

those, who feel that the quality of life has improved, and' ' 

the other group of those who feel differently. Each group 

will select a leader to debate -whether the quality of life 

has improved cr deteriorated in- the last fifty ySa^s. After 

the debate, the class realigns itSSlf . ' Each student who 

shifted his allegiance will ^plaln-.the reason for fiis 

changeT^ Reasons for change may be more information, cl^ifi- 

'cation of definition^ or changed ^values. . ^ 

WHAT SOCIAL TREND&I INDICATE ifep^ASES' OR DECREASE'S IN THE QUALITY 

OF AMERICAN LIFE? f ' ' • " ' 

Students shoulH check the following indicators "and discuss • 

^their differences concerning the definition of the" meaning 



of "quality ofi life": ^ 



Social Trends (indicators) 1^ ^ Increases Decreases 

• ' in Quality in Quality 

(Ups) . (Downs) 

1. Government expenditures on , . 

human resource develop ment Students may fill out this check lisf 



on ^ and use it as a basis to demonstrate* 

z» Government expenditures on 

housing and development . the quality of iife, discuss vai:ibus 

on ' *. J J 4- values, and arrive at sound com- 

3. Government expenditures on f ' 

highways ptjomise. ^ . ' . * ^ 



proi 



4. ^ Government expenditures on 

local parks and recreation 

5. Divorce rate per 100 ^ ' ^ 

6. Expenditures on admissions 

to the theater and opera \ 

■* 

7. Juvenile delinquency cases 

8. Crime rates 



Social Trends (Indicators) 



9. Cost of maintaining personal 
and household possessions 

10. Life expectancy 

11, Expenditures per student 

in elementary and seccndary- 
schools 

12 • Per capita personal con- 
sumption expenditures 

13. Number of rehabilitated 
persons .^^"^ ^ 

1*4; Labor force participation 
ra:tes for children . ^ 

15. Consumer expenditures for 
books and maps 



Increases * 
in Quality 
(Ups) 



Decreases 
in .Quality 
(Downs) 



16. Industry {provides the same . * 
goods of «many different . ^ - ' • 
varieties » c 

17. Government subsidizes .oil " - . 
* producers / ' . 

18. Atomic power plant in Vermont . - 
' cancelled - 

19. GNP increased by $1Q billion 

WHAT IS A GOAL-ORIENTED SYSTEM? 

♦ 

Students m ay study the following social problems using the s^teps 



of the problem approach; The proble5i approach, again, involves 
Studying the;<^ymptoms, determining^^ thfe causes , and, ^ finally, finding 
solutions fcp the problem. The attempt to bring about a solution 
then becomes the goal. : 7 . ' 

^ How can our nation guide the social system to give more rc/om 
for quality of life? To hel^ young ^peopie imdefstand the different 
meanings of quality of life, students may draw pictures about the 
dream to live a better life. Students may /draw a picture of the man 
of the future* Is he ^deprived of such qualities of life as physical 
exercise, breathing fresh air, drinking fresh water? 



Planning -for the Future and the Quality of Ltfe 

The class may be divided Into five cditolttees to discuss how eacb 
of the following affect the environment: ' 

c 1. Population growth and mdvement. 

2. Scientific development . , , * ' - , . 

3. Technology. * \ 
- 4* Education.. . ' - , 

5. Consumer's behavior. * t 

Each committee member should;;^peciall2e^ in depth, in. his com- 
mittee's area. After the classc-has studied Che areas, one By one,- each 
committee should ^reatively-'summarize the ^pndamental ideas of each area^^ 

f POPULATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION , ^ ^ , 

The nature 'of , the population problem is different in a highly industrial 
ized country like vKk United States than it is in an underdeveloped country ^ 
like India. ^ ^The people in the UV S.*' enjoy the highest ^standard of liylng, 
and the nutritional standards of the Mierican ■people are among, thq highest 
in the world. The, density o^ the population in the U, Si is much less than 
the density of the population in'other industrialized countries. The- 
density b£ ,tKe population in^the 'U. S. 1^ about .20 persons per kilometer, 
while in ^rmany, the United Kingdom, and some other European countries 
Ls over 230 persons per kilometer. It is true thatf' Indus try in the- 
United >1:ates is ia glutton for natural resources, ]but experts have recently 
said thauMgigxTesource shortages that have been predicted ai^ Highly exagget-' 
ated. Also, it has been predicted that ±{ie rate of population growth Vlll ^ 
increase, causing a decrease in the standard of living in this country. But 
the statistical evidence and xecent_ppp.ulatlonL pro j eatl6ns.^or .the future 
rule out tills pessimistic outlook. . 

What then is the nature of the population problem in the United 
States? The report says that the nature of the population problem relates 
directly to industrialization. American Industry did not grow haphazardly^'^ 
in this country; factories cannot be built everywhere. Factories .are bj[;tilt 
where transportation is available for shipping and to. bring tbgethe^-^raw 
material, labor,, and tools, These areas in the Uni^ted States have been 
limited to the Northeast-, the Great Lakes region, and the western and 
-southern coast lines. This is where the big m.anufiactiirlilg^lants. have been 
erected. These are the areas attracting more of the population. These are 
the areas with the largest cities ai\d where tnost conurbation has occurred. 



The population problem created hy economic growth in che United States 
is not an evetr i-ncreasing number of people but the increasing cor^centr^-- 
tion of population within small areas. (Figure 1) . 

Today, 12 metropolitan areas represent IC percent o^ th^ total l^nd 
area and contain 70, percent of the UJ S» population* Large^ concentrations 
of people cause serious disequ^illbrium in the system, creating air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, noise pollution, traffic jams, burdensome turnpikes, 
waste dTsposal/' problems,' arid depressed and desolate areas In other parts of 
the country./ Where do all tfiese people come frbn??' Many come from the xural 
areas of til'k United States, farmers who hav'e been depri'^ed of their liveli- 
hodd thrp'iiglv mechanization, or siaall farmers unable to compete with the huge 
modernJfzed fa^irig operations* According'^' to the report, 500 countifes, 
located mostly iii'^ the .center of the country, are losing- j)6pulatipn. Over j 
the; past ten years the total populations of three rural states. North Dakota 
^6uth Dakota, aiid Wypmitigi have actually declined, 

" large number' of rural immigrants move to the large metropplit^ . 

areas, completely unadapted to city life. They become th^^ displaced persbns 
of America. Such ^a.mcial environment is a Tiotbed for all kinds of tensions 
ethnic and racial prejudices, crime, poverty, and drug addiction, . The / 
problem is aggravated by urban sprawl, which swallows lip the green areas sh 
necessary for human suirvival. \1hat can be done in the United States td, 
assure ah optimum size and distribution of the population? 

Ilmnigration- 

^Many people moving to American cities today are foreign Immigrants. 
A country with as vast an area as the United States once lacked people to 
cultivate the land and to work in the factories. So, there was an Ppen Door 
Policy to encourage Immigration. Steamship companies and^ther groups 
profiting from iTranigration saw to it that the advantages, of coming to the 
U. S. were advertised. But then, in the 1880s,' some groups began to feel 
that the new immigrants were not as good as the .old immigrants . \ The 
political climate was such that the government f elt^ something should be 
done to preserve the economic advantages of the country for thd descendents 
of the early arrivals. In 1882 racial troubles ilat-ed between white workers 
and the Chinese immigrants who came her^ to help build the railroads. The 
government reacted by passing, the Chinese Exclusion* Act . In 1885, under 
the pressure of organized labor, the Alien Contract Labor Act was passed. 



FIGIJRE X 



12 MAJOR IfRBAN REGIONS PROJECTiD 
BYYEAR2doa 




HIGHLIQHTEP AREAS REPRESENT; 
218 Million People 
71% of. Mainkihd^.S. Pdpuiotion 
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This Act forbade the entrance of forelg^i wprk^^rs under contracts Xhe lawr 
Intended to prevent employers from breaking strikes and undercutting wages 
by using cheap labor from foreign countries • Step by step, government 
policy shifted from stimulating immigrants ti>, discouraging /thdm. In 1921^ 
the U. S. Government Introduced a quota systeta,* ^ * ' , 

Even with inaaigration limitations it Is cstlme^ted thkr in 1975 more 
than 70 percent of the net ihfiow of migrants Into metfopolitaji areas will 
be foreign itomlgratits.* So, many people feel that immigration must be a key 
component of the future population policy. 

Birth Control 

^ When this country was young and mostly ttiral, raising large families 
wasvencpuraged; A large family on ^ the farm was -an asset; sons ^sured 
steady labor with little or no wage payments, and childiren insured old- 
^ age security for the pioneer community. With industrialization children 

of poor families became an, increasing liability:, as more arid more people moved 
to cities and as more and more children were^brougl||; up In the slums an^ 
ghettos « A heated controversy started in America among tjtose who projnote'd 
birtlx control and those who opposed it* As early a^ 1832 Charles Rnowlton 
wrote a birth control ^amphlet-^^Fruits of Philosophy, or the Private Com- 
panion of Yohng Married People*^--promoting the use of contraceptives and'N^ 
other methods of birth control. The book was co|ifiscated as an offense against 
public morality and Knbwlton was imprisoned^^ . 

In 1873, the Comstock Law was' passed to suppress the circulation of 
obscene literature. Books or pamphlets on birth control, were considered^ 
obscene. In 1916, Margaret Sanger advocated birth control clinics, "Her 
idea was that birth control w^s an Inalienable human right. The government 
was always cautious concerning birth control. There was little popular 
support for birth controls / ^ 

In 1958, President ^iqenhower said, "This govenkent will not... as 
long as I am here Imve ^ -^psitlve poHHcal doctrine in its program^ ttiat has 
to do'with the problem qr birth control,, This is not our business." 

Finally, in 1961 President Kennedy,^ in a special message, talked 
about the staggering problem of ' the pppiiQtation explosion in underdeveldped 
countries. Then, dUi 1966 Presidi^r^tP-Johnson moved* to ppen endorsement for 
federally funded birth control programs. He said, "We have a growing con** 
- efem to foster the integrity of the family and the opportunity for each 

• # «■ * - 



child, It Is esaent!^! thAt families have Hcces^ ta Itifomatlon and aervlc^ 
that will allow f reborn to choose the number and spacing of their children 
within the dictates of indi^dqal conscience,** 

In the first Presidential aessage to Cdngress on popuiatlo%'_ljJ" 1969, 
President Ni>son said, ^'"Where* will the next one hundred million Americans 
live? How will we house them? *What of our natural resources and the 
quality of our environment:? How can We assist American families to have 
no more children than they wish to have?" - 

In recent* years the people of the S* have been increasingly accept*- 
Ittg the idea that the IniLvldual should have^f reedjim of choice concerning _ 
bllrth control* . Today privaterorgani^ation^ .and the government encourage 
faxttily planning programs,, more effective informatioa systCTs^jllberall^a'-* 
tlon of abortion laws,, and changing iridlyidual andliocial attltudea through . 
education and 'proper medical care* ^ ^ - 

Current political debates discuss; the possibility of formulating 
government policies to discourage large families through tax laws, he^th - 
Insurance, and cofercion# Spm^. advocates of enforced sterilization say 
that having children shoulcf not he an inalienable right of the Individual. 
There is an increasing movement today, started by young people, called Zero 
Population Growth* The purpose of this campaign to reduce tl^ S» population 
growth to zero* * 

The drive to stop populatlon^rowth encounters resistance from 
several quarters and for different' jbeason^.* v Some oppose contraceptives 
and abortions on religious aiid moral grounds* Some militants s^e the whites* 
advocacy *of birth control centers for the poor as an attempt to eradicate 
the Blaclts and the poo^ popidations, rather than meet their needs* And so - . 
the dialogue <;on,tinues * ^ . 

Distribution of Population 

* 

In 1969 the National Governor's Conference resolved to petition 
the Congress to adopt a natloiaal policy of "erfiancement and distribution 
of opportunity" in the country. The Conference asked the^pvenusent to 
provl^de a public policy with incentives for a more even distribution of 
population, thereby alleviating the growing frustration occurring in over- 
populated areaa and in areas loaing popitlat^bh. '"The congestion problem 
of the American population can be largely related to Rooking at programs 
la isolation instead of looldLng at total systems* For example, larm' 



price supports favorlog large fanners and driving out the small farcers, 
thti awarding pf defense contracts to large, industrial estabiisteante, and 
many other federal policies have contributed to the population^ concentra- . 
tioa in urbaixlzed are<lSt . < 

^ The sovermnent has thiee choices leaJing to a icore balanced distri-: 
butlon of population: ^ , - . * / 

1. To keep Population in. the 'countryside and' small tovns, 
g9vermsent pollcyvshould encourage the location of factor- 
les^ in these areas, support labor intensive iather than 
* ^ > highly autonated faming operations, an4 make gbvemment 
investmca&'*iij sparSely populated areas^, 
2» *Gov;ermaent pollcyishould enco'^age the economic growth of 

mi^dler-sissed caKsaunities (those rith a populacibn of 25^000 • 
to 511,006)*^. These cocsaujaities vould be^ scattered through- 
out the U; S»,- attracting new ifidugtries-and* providing jobs 
, for people from the feurrounding rural areas vho othfirwlBe . 
* would migrate to large cities • Hacy part-time farmers 
could work in the factories "or^ in businesses • The ,<5ovcm« . 
ment would have to hidLp thesV communities attract industries 
W building good transportation and communication networks, 
good schools, and pleasant environmettts* 
3o Government policy should encourage the establishment of new 
communities • Kew communities, their supporters argue, would 
save money through efficient design and construction of ^ 
I - ' , facilities, would improve the quality of life by develop-, 

\ . Ing an adequate sense of community, and would maintain a 

* style of life that would provl(3e open space, beauty, and 

recreational opportunity.' The only drawback^ in establishing 
new communities is that they could not^be built fast enough 
to absorb the taigrant population* Also, these new communities 
would attract many middle- ^and upper-incrae families from 
depressed areas, thus 6ggrkvatliJg the economic and-^ social 
problems of regions* ' . • " 

These recossffiended policies are not mutually eKcluslva, With tiie 
cooperation of individuals, organisations, and govemmetits on local, > 
state, and federal levels, a pattern of population policy could be develoR?d, 
which i^oul^ pros^te balanced economic growth* 
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Classroom Ideas for Teachers . 

To help students understand the difference between the ^ 
papulation prolTrem of the United States and that of under^ 
developed areas ^ the clans may be divided into two groups.* 
One group vlll prcspate a display on the symptoms pf the 
population problem in'^Wdeifdeveloped areas in terms of 
jaalnutritiont ildb health, high infant mortality, -^and agri-- 
culttJrai systems. Tlie other group will prepare a display 
on the symptoms of the population ^roblm in^^the S, in 
terms of unequal distribution of pppujation;^ urbanization; 
air, water, and noise pollution; urban tensions; urban 
crime; ahd-desolated or de^pressed areas i 
To help students become aware of the. multi^-dimensional 
nature of the population prpblem in the , a sympo^itm 
laay Be organized to preseiit^tbe ec^oppmist^s view, > the 
political ficientist*s viewi the sociologist's view, the 
anthropologist's view, and the hiE(ianist*s view of the 
prohlfem. ' ^ r 

To help students make use of statistical measure^Ients, the 
class^^may. collect data from the, ;Historical. Statistics of 
of the United Stal:es and from Environmental Quality: The 
First Annual Report of the Council on' Environmental Quality . 
To help the class discover the sensitivity of the community 
pa ijmaigration polity, ^migration poli<gr, and birth control * 
policy,- the class may undertake an opinion rescaiich survey 
among their own f amaplies and,, friends to find* out the extent 
to wliidti the com33mnity supports or opposes certain programs 
and why» The class luay act out «ome of these positions 
and present them to the class in tfi¥ form of a debate, 
,a panel discussion,, or a political platform. 
.To help students relate thfe population problem to their 
own commuMty and to see the population problem as it relates 
to the social system, students taay . investigate how popula-* 
tion movements affect the city as a social system* 
Teachers plaiming a^unlt or course on pot>ulation issues, 
or teachers seeking media programs on population, should 
consults tfe^ April 1972 isrsue of Social Education , which 



Is devoted to "Population. Education J* It provides a compre- 
hensive listing of tnaterials and programs, including film 
. reviews • 

ENVIRONMENT AND BALANCED ECONOl'tIC GROWTH 

One of the most significant social concerns of recent years is. ' * 
people's concern for the environment. For the first time In history tian's 
activities may be limited, not by scarcity of resources, food materials, 
energy, or wealth, but by the problem of disposing of man's affltience. The 
envilronment is made up of earth, wat^i;, air, all living things, and^the 
Interaction of man's work with the biosphere. Man's interaction may improve 
or worsen, the biosphere. The outcome depends upon man's attitude toward 
nature and the stage, of science and technology^ Before the white man came 
to this contlnenf, the biosphere was largely undisturbed, but changes in 
the biosphere occurred continually, llyrisds of interactions take place 
at every moment of the day as plants and animals respond to variations in 
their surroundings and to each other* Evolution produces for each species, 
including man, a genetic composition that enables it to adjust to changes' 
in its surroundings. It also establishes a liait as to how far the species 
can adjust to changes, especially to sudden changes. The first settlers 
on this continent,, the Indians, respected nature and lived as a functional 
part of the biosphere as it existed. Besides, they had no scientific know- 
how or tools to make radical changes in their environment • 

Then came, the first white settlers. Th^ cut the fdrestsj they 
opened up mines; they plowed up the grasslands; they used the earth, water, 
and air as waste--dlsposHi; and the many speicies, including man, could not 
mdce the adjustment to these sudden® changes. These sudden changes liave 
taken the following forms: 1) Pollution materials accumulated where they 
were not yantedv The white -man assumed that the land, water, and air around 
him would absorb his waste products • It is clear now that the vHite man 
exceeded naturals capacity to assimilate his wastes; 2) The white man misused 
the land. *The linlinited access to the mountains and plains transformed our 
coratry into urban sprawls, into concrete *roads and airstrips, and into 
business. and Industrial establishments, without any long-range planning or 
concern for the biosphere; 3) Science and technology denanded nsore and more 
energy, and tnaterials. Fulfilling those demands has changed our 
landscape. Since the first White settleoent on this continent white men 
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have put the environment under greater and greater strain. The competitive 
system wants to produce goods as cheaply as possible; damage ctxthe^enviroa- 
ment does not matter. The white settlers placed imich greater priority on 
material well-being. 'than on the beauty and wholesomeness of the environ- 
ment. Their preference has been reinforced by their ability to j^roduce " 
greater and better machines, by their ability to mo've^nywhere, and by an . 
increasing population '^^.th Increasing desire. 

In 1864, George P. Marsh wrote a book entitled: Man and Na^nre or 
Physical Geography as Modified by Human Action . He wrote: "But, as we have 
seen, man has reacted upon^rganized ^and inorganic nature, and thereby modi- 
fied, if not determined, th¥ material structure of his earthly home. The 
measure of that reaction manifestly constitutes a very important element 
ia the appreciation of the relations between mind and matter, as well as in 
the discussion of many purely physical problems." (Marsh 1864, p.- 13) 

In 1878, Major John Wesley Powell,' explorer, surveyor, and later the 
first director of the U.S. Geological Survey, presented a Report on the 
Lands of the Arid Regions of the United States , in which he tried to dis- 
courage the U. S. Government from settling the Great Plains by small farm- 
ers* He warned the govefnment that 40 percent of the^ United States is arid 
and that the annual rainfall in the arid regions is not enough to Sustain. an 
economy based on the- traditional farja land patterns of the humid regions.. 
Only a small ^part is irrigable, and cooperative labor and^ capital are neces- 
sary to develop irrigation. ' (See: The Colorado River Region and John 
Wesley .Towell , 1969.) 

In 1908, Theodore Hoosevelt' called together a conference of gover- 
mors on the conservation of natural resources. The conference recognized^ 
the fact that the -market economy is rtot-i>repared to conserve our resources. 
The need for public policy was recognized. 

In 1930 i the midwesJtern dust bowl demonstrated how natyre responds 
to human incursions. The calamity received nationwide attention. Major 
Powell had been right fifty years before, when he said that tlie land laws 
were not suited to the lands of the arid regions. 

In 1954, the bomb test at Bikini dropped radioactive fallout on 
Rongelap Atoll^ thereby exposing the inhabitants, several U. S. servicemen, 
and some Japanese fishermen to significant levels 6£ radioactivity. Fish 
in Japanese icarkets were. discovered to contain fallout radioactivity. 
*Ra)ttoactive dust fell into the ocean and the material was absorbed by small 
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plants; the plants were in turn eaten by small animals; these were eaten 
by large aninials and eventually man ws^Bxposed 'to *thTs~ radioactivity- 

In 1962, Rachel Carson, in Silent Spring , described the impact of 
chemical pesticides on the natural environment/ She explained how DDT, 
which is highly diffused in the water, is stored in large concentration in 
• plants and animals and is harmful to their health and reproductive processes 
Miss Carson's work on pesticides gave currency to what now has become a 
household word: ecology. Ecology teaches that substances, released into 
the environment move in pathways or cycles and often return In highly con- 
centrated form, perh^ )s to threaten man himself. These agents can affect 
many species of plants and animals. If a poison kills many of the animals 
which regulate the populations of certain other specie^j these other species 
may become new pests. At the same time the old pests may evolve new abili- 
ties to survive the poisons and then transmit them to; other beings. Ecoio- 
gists discovered that nature is a vast system in which everything relates to 
everything else. These and other ecological principles add up to a^ highly 
complex view of the world, which, in the past decade, the informed public 
has come" to share -with the ecologists. 

. How can society repair the past damages to the environment and pre- 
vent new damages? The U. S, Government and the state governments recently 
passed important legislation related to -water poljlution, air pollution^ 
solid wastes/ use of pesticides, and land use* 

Private organizations and the Council on Environmental Quality are 
doing research and developing plans for an effective, environmental control 
policy. The studies of these organisations 'and the Council cover the follow 
ing areas : , . * 

1. The Council studies ways in which the government could 
impose regulations on polluters and enforce specific' stand-- 
ards. 

2. The Council studies tax incentive programs to stimulate 
the purchase of equipment with antirpollution features. 

^3. The Council studies the possibilities of putting prices 

on pollution. The government would assess costs of pollu- 
tion to farmers, manufacturers* and ;tyoicipalities that 
cause pollution. These costs would then show up in the 
price of the product. The difficulty is the setting of a 
^, ' price on pollution. 
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The Council is "sponsoring research on methods that would 
i"ncreas4 the capacity of the environment to absorb wastes 
and make the disposal of wastes' much cheaper. 
Some 'organizations feel that the best solution would be to 
lower the rate of economic growth. 'Such a proposal assumes 
that growth is the cause of environmental degradation* But* 
degradation- of the environment is not a necessar^^ consequence 
of economic expansion. Also, a decrease of the rate of 
economic growth may, lead to unemployment. 
Jhe U. S. Government i under the leadership of the U. S. 
Department of Health,^ Education, and Welfare, is s,earchihg 
for new ways to measure the well-being of man (see Toward a 
Social Report ,. 1969).; People are increasingly aware that the 
conventional measurement of the Gross National Product shows 
only a very narrow aspect of human well-being. Since the 
qiiality of the environment, its improvement or deteriora- 
tion, is not included in the GNP., it is possible 'that when • 
the' new measurements for well-tTeing are developed they may 
lead to the necessity of lowering the GNP to maximize the' 
quality of life. To pursue public policies witl^^- such objec- 
tives demands a profound change of value preferences' of 
the American people* \ • - 

Classroom. Ideas for Teachers \ 

The*' Congressional hearings on the Environmental Quality 
Education Act of 1970 are a dramatic expression of; the support 
for and. opposition: tcr Improving the enviroiunent. ^lany 
witnesses with varied backgrounds appeared before Congress- 
ionaL^committees. Their arguments reflected- their business- 
or value commitments. During- the dpening morning of 'the 
hearings on the Environmental Quality Education Act of 1970^ on 
March 24, Dr. Lamont Cole, an ecologist. Dr. Joseph Sittler, a 
theologian, and Mr. Robert Jtotherwell, an artist, testified 
in support of the Environmental Quality Education Act. Each 
witness expressed his belief from his professional and 
philosophical point of view. Three students of the class 
may read these testimoni^. After reading the testimonies 



the three students^ may pretend that they are the 
three witnesses who present' their arguments before the 
- Cua ^L ebsloua 3r"Cdinml:n:&e made up of a group ot students* 
Following the presentations , the committee will interro- 
gate the witnesses. The rest o5 the class will vpte for 
or against the Environmental Quality Education Act.^ 
If Students want to do more elaborate work, they may ask 
three more witnesses to present their arguments* to the 
committee. One witness ' pretends that he Is John.Lury, 
President of the Uniformed Sanitation Men's Association; 
another is Joe Moore, Vice-President of Eastmon Dillon 
Union^. Securities Inc.; and the other is John T. Conway, 
of Consolidated Edison Company of New York City. 
To help students understand that the environmental problem 
is an ongoing' concern, the class may be divided into five 
committees. Each, committee may study a contemporary envi- 
ronmental, issue. 

Committee 1 may report oh the Santa Barbara oil 
spill, Committee 2 on the jet airport project near Ever- 
glades- National Park-T^ommit tee 3 on the proposed pipeline 
across the Alaska wilderness, Cbimnittee 4 on the fclight of 
Lake Erie, and Committee 5 on' an ehvirbnm^^ issue ^in 
the community.* . 

Each report should coVer the 'history of tlie case and 
the political *or legal actions that communities or the 
government' has taken on the issue. After:^each report the 
class will discuss the^ justification and effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness jDf the actions taken. 

To help students develop political awareness of the complexr- 
ity of enforcing the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, the class may be divided. info four committees. The 
comTiittees may use a Congressional hearing on The Administra- 
tion of the National Environmental Policy A^t 'tjo 6arry out 
the following assignment:: 

Committee 1 may read the testimony of the representa- 
tives jof the Atomic Energy Commission, pp. 158-214. Com- 
mittee 2 may read the testimony of the representatives of the 



Federal Power Commission, pp. 215-470. Committee 3 may 
read the testimony of the repres -entativp.s-af- -the-U^S, 



Department of". Defense, pp. 884-963. Committee 4 may tead 
the testimony of the representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
^ * ment of Agriculture, pp.» 963-1006*. 

Members of the classroom committees may dramatize 
some of the .heated arguments between members of the 
Congressional committees and fhe witnesses, by using the" 
readings as if they were plays. . 

- _ ■ ■ ^ • • . i 

EDUCATION , 

Education and the economic growth of this country are closely 
related. Since the early days, of our nation,.- our".emphasis -dn-universal edu- 
cation has enabled a large segment of our population to participate in 
building the country economically ^ politically^ and culturally, and to reap 
the- benefits of economic progress. In the 1969-7a. school year sixty'million 
people were enrolled in our schools,, from kindergarten to post-graduate 
studies. The expenditure to assure education -for these huge numlaers reached 
$63 billion. la 190C eleven percent of the youth beti/een the ages of 14 
and 17 were enrolled' ifn high school'. Ir^ 1969' "9"4 .percent of our youth between 
.the ages of 14 and 17 were enrolled in. high 'school. 

Our educational system is unparalleled. It .has grown in size and 
resources to the point where we have nearly universal, education through the 
secondary schools. The reason for the success of our educat.ional system has 
been its ability to adapt its structure and functions to the social changes 
which occurred iri^ this country. Between 1800 and^ 18507 our-TiatTorr-aemSMea-^^ 
that our educational institutions teach the youth morality. so as to' promote \ 
social order and democratic principles. As the population shifted from rural 
areas to„the cities, -the^purpose of education changed; urban and industrial >^ 
society demanded order, punctuality , ^ and reliability. Schools taught children 
that reward is given for individual ability and initiative. Children .were 
taught to d'efer gratification and" to exercise severe instinctual repression 
in-order to promote both their own good and the good of the, society. 

^ Around 1900, schools became training centers, for employment. Industrial- 
ization made it impossible for the homes, the shops, the neighborhood, and 
the church to continue their edu-catiye roles. Preparation for "career and 
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Life bfcame too comp Ilea tied. The schools assumed -the major responsibility 
for meeting th'e^nation^s educational nWds. The number of years spent, in ^. 
school became' a measure of Educational achievement* Two years of high 
sqhqol was considered necessary for white-collarr-employment ' ^ ~ 

, ^n the 1940s the nation was hit by a skill crisis. Economic develop- 
ment demanded incrfe^ingly ^specialize^---^^^ Success became associated 
with an advariced' degre^ of ;,specializattion. 

After the Second ^Wofld War, the American school system was put to 
a severe testi The cultural and technological change In our society had V 
become- so rapid that-our -educational system could not adapt itself . 
Because of their \inability to adjust to ihese fast changes -the school sys-- 
terns have been «imde^ heavy attack. 

What are .the^cmis^.quences- of :this increasing gap between tlie fast- 
changing society and bur educational system?^ , 7' 

(a) Today the schools are no more the monopolists of informa-- 
tion on facts and values. Students tbrtrig into the classroom, 4:hr6ugh . 
the mass media, so much information at such a fast ra,te that the 
school "system cannot cope with thein." ^ " ^ 

(b) Today,, ydhth are deprived of direct experiencTe. as a so'irce 
of* learning. , Instead of learning skills on the job they are learning 

' them-dtfi^the schools. So youth today aire passive bystanders in society. 

for many more years than they were , in the past. They ^f eel that they 
"are outside the main'^ current of society. 

(c) Society^is changing so Rapidly tha'u skills and Informa- 
tion that the schools teach become outmoded and traditional values 
a re challe n ged. Many students^ feel that the cu lture in which stu- 
dents are trained* may not be the one in which the new generation 
must live. 

"(d) Since the end of the Second World War, society and the edu- 
cational system havfe been under the stress of social dislocations 
created' by science and technology*. The population has become increas-- 
ingly concerned, with war,, ppverty, racial discrimination, urban 
problems/ alienation, and pollution. These changes in society have . 
generated the, fundamental question: Hovr can schools adjust tp^ these 
fast social* changes and what should the emphasis be in education for 

the 1976s? . . 

There are some people who say that the primary role of the 
schools, including universities, should be to search for truth and to 
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evaluate the culture ol their time~ that schools should search ^or 
knowledge for its own sake. 

Other people believe that schools should be' Involved' in society's 
problems. Schools should teacU-studentd the skills and knowledge 
they need to become better problem solvers in our society. 

Still dhther people .fhink that schools should help students to 
acquire the skill of independent learning for life. 

"k major source of young people's frustration is that schools 
do not prepare them for the real world, that schools have isolated 
them from "Jif e" by increaging the' number of years they spend in 
school and thereby extending the period *of their dependence. 

Young people feel that, school should' give them^ enough elbotr 
room to discover for themselves and to -enable them to- feel that they 
are a part of society. ' . ' 

, These are some of the general problems our '^educational system 
is facing. In addition to tnese general iproblems there ar^, some 
specific ones. 

One such specific problem .is education of minorities . It 
was discovered that removing school segregation will not close the 
gap between the educational achievement of the minorities and that of 
the dominating white group. To remove actual segregation ^oses 
serious problems due to the segregated p^attefn of housing,, the popu- 
lation distribution, and^fhe transportation pattern, all of which^ 
hinder the integration of minorities with the dominant group. 

Compensatory education has been recommended to close the'^ 
educational achievement gap between the minorities and the dominant 
.group* But some of the present proposals -and practices are not very 
promising: * , • 

(1) Equalizing educational opportunities through the 
Improvement of physical facilities and student-teacher 
ratio will not equalize achievements. 

(2) DeGentrallzation of the school system — giving increasing 
responsibilities to the local communities in determining 

^ the curriculum — did not bring the anticipated results. 

(3) It i^; proposed that junior colleges should take over the 
responsibilities of raising the minority students* 
aklll's. This proposal,, however, would turn junior 



colleges into remedial institutions instead of 
their continuing- as post-rsecondary education for 
those wo do not desire to finish four years of college. 
.(4) Some col.leges have open admisoion for students belong-^ 
ixig to minority groups i This policy creates racism 
in reverse, and can discriminate against white students. 
The designers of compensatory .progi^aius must take into considera- 
tion that the life circumstances of the youn^^ers have a powerful 
Influence on how. much they learn. If the life circumstances of the 
students are not conducive to educational achievement, compensatory 
education alone wilL not solve the problem. 

A second problem the educational institutions are facing is how 
to measure educational achievem^nts^~5chools^ today -are* increasingly 
judged by their output.~-ToplS7'ta^easure educa£ttonal output are- 
difficult to construct. Great progress has been made in measuring 
skills, T>ut measuring attitudinal and behavioral areas i§ coaplicated. 
The S. Government ^Ls urging special research |o develop these 
\^ measurements. It would be helpful If each region could; assess 
special conditions of its |>opulation and formulate programs to move 
the educational achievement of the population toward an equivalent 
level with the rest of the country.. \ 

A third problem that our educati^inal system faces is the high 

cost. of education. Since most of the schools derive money from 

i . " - . . _ 

local property taxes, the amount spent per student, varies greatly 
in different, parts of the country. ^ ^ 

"ggfy als'^unSef coniid er at ion emphasize the^need for the"~ 

U. S. Government to share the financial burden with the local tax- 
payers. The educational system Is the single crucial institution 
which can assure citizens a happy life, shape our system wisely , 
contribute to the economic growth of the nation, enable citizens to 
s^olve the problems cpeatepi by economic growth, and assure a quality 
6f life for which thete is an increasing desire. 

Classroom Ideas for Teachers 

The problem, of education offers curriculum builders the opportunity 
to teach the following ideas J 



1. To help students understand tTie changing objectives of * " 
education, a symposium may be organized • The members'^of , 
the. symposium will discuss the loUowing propositions: 

a) The* purpose of education is to teach our youth good 
m()ral behavior* ^ . 

j b) The purpose of education is^ to teach our youth skills 
necessary for a growing economy. 

c) The purpose of education is to make students aware' of 
their life styles and coordinate these life styles with their 
future careers- 

c':) The purpose of education is ^ to teach our youth about 
the univers^'and values for the sake of knowledge^ ^ 

e) Tl^e purpose of education is to develop the problem- 
splvina ability of our youth • . , 

f) The purpose of education is to help students discover 
the ideas that underlie their, experiences and help them 
discover a- rationale underlying this seemingly chaotic wdrld** 

2. Ta help students discover the 'importance of compensatory 
education, the class may be divided into three committees, 
Conunittee 1 will investigate Project Headstart, Committee 

2 will' investigate compensatory education in language arts, 
and Committete 3 will investigate compensatory help rendered 

by guidance counsellors. 

" Each coSit tee should describe the scope of the pro- . 
ject and what students' and teachers* reactions are to the 
' success of-the-progr^m. ; — — 

3. Students may invite a panel made up of the following people: 
a high school dropout; a high school graduate in vocational 
education; a sfcudent atten&ing junior college; a student 
attending a four-year college; and a student who is already 
on the job. Each should discuss how happy or^ unhappy he is 
with* the choice of his career . Could he have made a better 
choice if he had knoWn at the tide he was ixi high school 

- everything he knoWs now? , 

4. To help students understand the preoccupation of the President 
of the United States with ^future educational needs, a class- 
room committee may put on tape "Message from the President 



of the United States on Educational Hefom," March 5, 1970. 
On(B part of the coiamlttee oay present the entire message on 
tape, .vhlle the rest of the committee fonas a panel, giving 
reactions to the message • . . 

-BASIC NATURAL SCIENCE ' ' ' ' . 

Knowledge ahout the physical and the social world is closely related 
to economic growth and to the quality of life of the American people. In 
the United States , the primary emphasis -in Scientific research was limited 
for a long time to inquiry into nature, with the idea that these discoveries 
would ultimfl^tely increase the physical well-being of the A|aerican people. 
The government played an important role in promoting scientific research. 
Just before and following World War II, funds supporting scientific research 
reached the highest level in. American history. But since World War II,. 
the a^llocatlon of funds for research has been challenged. Science has been 
subjected to Inquiry about its role and Its relevance in terms of Its 
ability to solve Contemporary problems; The validity of spending so much ^ 
money on science has been challenged because: , 

1. Scientific research has been related to the production of deadly 
weapbns "and war, 

2« * Science has been related to the expansion of our productive 

capabilities with urban pollution as one result; 

y 

.3. The application of science has been related to the destruction 
of our environment. \ 

4. Much scientific Tcnowledge^has been "related ta the satisfaction 
q£ scientists^* curtoslty^instead of humain progiress. v 

For laymen to figure out the ultlmiSite payoff of scientific research 
Is a difficult task. The history of scientific .research has shown that even 
the most theoretical research work has potential for generating knowledge 
that can lead ultimately to some^ practical application; therefore. It Is mis*^ 
leading ta think of research that is oriented primarily to scientific knowledg 
as being In contrast with science that is undertaken for the sake of its 
•potentially uneful applications* 

Scientific research can lead not only to economfc grot/th but also to 
solutions for problems that have been created by economic growths Human, - 
anima l , and plaQfr biology can contribute to the breeding of better animals 
and the growing o£~better plants, as well as to emending kna^ledge pertinent 



to our enviTOnJcental problems, -Basic knowledge that caight give, us nev 
synthetic fertilizers, detergents^ and other oaterials also can help us 
solve our pollution problems • New knowledge in neut'ophyslology contrib-- 
.utes not* only* to curing disease but also to a better understanding of the 
learning process and to ixaproveisent o£ c>ducatlon» Better knowledge of the 
physics of the solar system, besides satisfying curiosity, can be relevant 
to long«*range weather forecasting* The question of how auch »oney should 
be allocated to pure research and how much to applied research is not valid, 
since even the purest- research lias potentially significant* practical appli**^ 
cations. . - 

Experience al$o shows that science seems to contribute nost to huinan 
understanding of the universe and to society when scientists are governed 
not by governcental edict but by their own decisions. This ia?ans ^hat 
projects are selected on the basis of their poteiltial payoff in t^ros of 
man's general knowledge^ The knowledge that is acquired may or may not have 
the promise of iuaaediate practical applications, -but it is difficult to pre- 
dict which seemingly Idl^ scientific curiosity will lead to a> discovery 
relevant to human progress ♦ , ^ 



The Histocical Evolution of Scientific Research - 

The promotion of scientific research began with the birth of cur 
natioYi* Article I, Section VXII of the Constitution empoi^rs the Congress 
to promote the progress of science and the useful arts by securing for 
limited times to authors -and invrmtors the exclusive right to theiif re*^ 
spective writings and discoveries* . This Article of the Constitution eispha 
sizes the usefulness of science and inventions, a commitment which teflecti 
the pragmatic philosophy an important component of the American culture. 

This pragmatic philosophy -has gulfed our public poHcitis during the 
two hundred years of our history* Thooas Jefferson supported Lewis and 
Clark* 8 expe'dltion to the Northwest Territory, and established a survey 
of the coastal waters of the eastern seaboard* In 1846 the Smithsonian 
Institute was charti^red for the .purpose of increasing and diffusing know'^ 
ledge among men* During the Civil War, Congress passed the Morrill Act, 
which eziabled the Federal Government to grant public lands for the - 
establishment of educational institutions* In most of these land-grant 
colleges, the emphasis was to be on the Is^roveii^nt of agricultural xe^ 
search and technology* At about the same tlice, the National AcadesQr of 
Sd^enc^s was dQtablished^ * 
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At tbo beginning of World War I, msmy scientific agencies vere 
established to proootc defense-orleatcd scicntlfle: r^^eatch^ Be^aieen 
1^20 and 1930, scientific r^eardi turned It^ attention ^'to the support of 
^ Industrial developsentM. Iii 1930 ^ the Kadonal Resources Planning Board was 
^st^^lished by the government » It -emphasized science as an Integral part of 
national resource developments « . 

In the 19A0s scientific research *again served the defense needs of ^ 
the country • During World War xl, tJie development of atcailc energy and 
the invention of jet proptCLsion were t«fo of the r^st lcg)ortant areas in 
which thousands of scientists and technicians were enlisted* Large public 
funds were channeled to hundreds of projects, estaPishlog an Important 
relationship between science and govcmn^nt* Ihen, In 1957> the launching 
of Sputnik by the'SpvieC Union gave added ^tirajilus to {public supln;ct of 
scientific researth# . ^ * ' ^1 - , 

When a' public policy procoting scientific r«^eirch is utUlty-orientedt 
it is very unstable. The nature of the scientific reiearch and the acount 
whi|.ch is spent on such rcsear^ depends upon the apriorities society actachca 
to the project. In the 960s, govermeut decided to cut the rate of funding 
for toany of the projects^ Society started to challenge the procjotlon of 
scientific research as a top national goal* Ihitf sm3piclolx toward the public 
policy of high priority to scientific research bad tsany reasons^ 

1. Opposition to the Vietnaci War hart led to critlciOTi of the 
scien|^f ic research which eo'ntrlbuted to ailltary technology^ 

2. Increasing concern for the environi^ent had created an opposi- 
tion to unregulated tedmdlr^cal advanceEcnt. Technological 
advanecicent was related to buataess amd business to basic 

' reseaijch* * ^ . ^ 

St Knowledge had been related to power atid power to danger and 
Irresponsibility • taysioa have viightGares about the possible 
consequences, of the irresponsible use of nuclear power oi; 
the irresponsible malpulatlpn of genes, A split had developed 
In the country between those who felt that scientific develop- 
ment xsay lead to cataatrdphe^and those wfeo bciievcd that 
scientific advanccaent by Itsfelf is jiot dangerous* * • 

4« Increasing knowledge iiad bcctt related to the rate of change^ 
Froa World War II to the ^te 1960s> science and tc<*nology 
underwent rapid ^d euataincd growth. Figure 2 shows this 
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growing knowledge as indicated hy the ftuoiber of scientists 
and engineers (A)> the nufjber of patents granted (E), and 
the laoney spent on research and developcent (C). Figure 3 
shows this through the ntmber of scientific docinsents pub- 
lished* Many leaders of our society express concern about 
man's Inability to absorb all these* changes into the human 
and social 8ysteia# TechnoJjogical d^yeiop^ment^^rffland^^fa^ 
and faster social application in our country • (Figured) 
AiYin Toffler describes the disorientation experienced by 
people imdergoing rapid technical and sociki change* 
(^off ier 1970) lewis Miuaford and others propose a mora- 
torium onr science so that the hucan race nay have an 
• opportunity to recover and reassess. (Ifixcaford 1963)' 

5. HllHons of concerned citizens, largely youth, attadc 

scientists for contributing -to xhe wrong taissions and for 
developing knowledge that nay be put to socl^'Uy hanaf ul 
purposes • Youth is blaaing science and technology 'for 
dehuoanlzing and dep^rsonill^in^ our culture. Thoughtful 
young people say that the Very noras which promote objectivity 
and detacbmeift in science, a^d the effective control of nature 
^ through technical Deans, impoverish the huisan spirit and stifle 

J "Che sppntanei^ and creativity of people. For all these rea- 

' sons, science is losing the Support <)f society. The big prob- 
ien is J Can the Arjcrlcau people find a way to support the 
" • contribution of science toward national goals with the full ^ 
awareness that such scientific enterprises r:ay lead to the 
. erosion cf cur culture? 
The future of basic science in America depends on whether or not .the 
American people can be persuaded' to renew their. confidence in the value of 
science for the social welfare and the security of the nation. It also 
depends 4ipon the extent to which bright -young toerlcsns can be persuaded 
that the .pursuit of science Is In accord with their values. 

There are two arguEcnts for the support of basic sciences by the 
government. The first argument is that science is part of 'culture and 
therefore a necessary ccsjponent of advanced civilization. This view links 
science with the hvimn urgo to^^cooprehend and ccm.e to terms with the uni-* 
verse, to which bright young Assericans can be pf^rsuaded that the pursuit of 
science is In accordance with their values* 
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ft is supported *by youtfb but is not persuasive vith the general public". 

, The second argument is that science is an important componenC of 
economic grpwth. This argument views scientific education primarily as 
the acquisition of skills and^the training of experts for the benefdt of 
society. It is. very persuasive for many Americans, since it conforms 
wifih our pragmatic philosophy* The big problem, however^ fs how to make 
the public, primarily the young people, recognize the relationship between 
basic scientific research and the gobd life. One* of the greatest, concerns 
of our government will be the development of a tiational science policy 
that assures a balance between thi^ different areas of science and that 
will have the intelligent support of society. 

.To' assure the first objective, scientific research proiep.ts must 
be carefully evaluated not only by scientists who are directly involved 
in the projects but by the scientific community at large. Any scientific 
project, before its funding, should be carefully studied by, members of 
the Na^^ional Academy of Sciences and by the American. Association for the 
Advancement of Science, or by other informal forums of the scientific ^ 
community • ^ , " ^ ' ^ 

To assure the second objective, it is very important to improve 
the channels of coMiunicatiX)n between scientific organizations and the 
lay public so that t^e nonscientific members of the society will be able 
to comprehend the'sho^:-run and long*-run consequences of scientific re- 
search. In this way, evfery-.American can participate intelligently in 
Che formulation of a national science policy, a prerequisite for balanced 
economic ..growth. . , 

Classroom Ideas for Teachers 

Basic natural scfenCe offers to curriculum. builders the opportunity 
to teach the following ideas 5 , . ' 

1* To, help students understand the relation between scientific 
pr9gress and society, the class may study the following 
problem: Can the American people find a vay to support 
scientific advancement with the full awareness that such^ 
scientific progress may lead to the erosioii of 'our culture? 
Several questions ?d^ht be considered in relation to this problem. 
How 4oes scientific knowledge conflict with religious beliefs? What is the 
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relation between technology and job obsolescence? How does scientific 
knowledge affect our competitive system? How does ilacreased -emphasis on 
scientific knowledge affect political participation, the fainily, ethics, ' 
and religious beliefs? » Is the solution to the. problem: • To stop the support, 
t)f science? To support science but eliminate certain programs harmful to 
national goals? To identify the national goals and reorganize the research . 
sui$port; program in line with these go.als? 

2. To '^^P students understand the historical evolution of 
natitinal science policy, students may. be divided into commit- 
tees, each studying' another episode of our history related 

to the support of sciences, including: the Constitutional 
Convention and its role in emphasizing the support of science; 
„_ " the fowding of^ the Smithsonian Institute; the significance 
• of the Morrill A^t; the committees organized between 1914 
and 1920 to support science; the role of the National Resources 
,Tlanning Board in the Support of science;^ the government's 
role in the Hevelopment of - ^atomic energy and jet propulsion- 
during World War ll; the impact of Sputnik on public support 

of science; current public attitude toward the support of 

— - I , c 

science* 

3. To help students understand the potentiglaties of basic 
science^ tl)e class should study the annual report of the 
National Science Foundation to gain some impression of' the 
many different are^s th6 ,gov&rnment is supporting in the 
arena of .pure science. With the hdlp of the science teacher, 

class may explaii^^ome of the supportive research areas 
and the possible practical applications for society. 

TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 

The rapid advancement of technology in the United States h^ long 
been considered the sole measurement of well-being. It was assumed that 
improved technology brings broader choices for the American people, it 
was asstimed that widening choices of the American people means improving^ 
welfare ♦ The unqualified assumption that increasing technology means a 
better life was recently challenged ♦ 

Society Indeed depends upon technology. An urban society cannot 
live without it* Living in cities requires efficient tacansportation and 



conanunication' systems. It- requires adequate housing sys terns • Living in 
cities demands improved medical and health facial! ties.. Underlying these 
improvements is technology. In the past the application of science and 
technology had a narrow guideline: the size of th^ profit,^ It was asrsumed 
that high, prof it vreflected consumer preferences- The higher the profit the 
more the consumer wanted the commodity. Private welfare was identified 
with the public. welfare. 

This narrow attitude toward the use of technology changed. An . " 
awa^reness developed that increasing technology may have an unfavorable 
impact upoii the- environment. Technology not only offers more convenience 
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but can also unfavorably affect the quality of life. Technology can pol- 
lute air and water. _ Technology also causes people to move to the cities 
with xesulting crowded living c&nditions. The cpwding; may create ten-* 
sions between individuals ,and groups with resultjLng unhappiness ,and vio- 
lence.. So, people begin to judge critically the social impact of tech- 
nology and to hope that the undesirable' effects of technology can be mini- 
mized or even eliminated. 

Society's increasing awareness of the undesirable effects. of tech- 
nology is reflected in the contrast between two laws, both of^ which recog- 
nize the need for ecotiondc ^growth. The Employment Act of 1946 states: 
"It is the responsibility of "the federal government to use all practical 
means;., .to promote maximizing employment production and purchasing power." 
Twenty-thr^e years later, the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
recognized the importance, of industrial expansion, resource exploitation, 
and expanding technological advances, but it also recognized the impor- 
tance of restoring and maintaining environmiental quality for the^ overall 
welfare and development of man. ^ . ^ i 
— On tlie basis of these two contrasting policy declarations, the 

Congress has taken the position that our soqiety wishes not only^^'to con- 
tinue to expand its productive capacity but also to apply our technical 
prowess ln,>.ha2?mony with social and environmental quality goals, that is, 
to pursue a pqlicy of balanced growth. This concentrated effort must be 
directed to anticipate, thosfe institutional changes that may be brought 
^aboufe by changing technology and to evaluate their favorable and unfav- 
or able coitsequences. v 

The anticipation of social problems* due to changing technology 
becomes increasingly urgent for the following reasons: — 
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1. Technology ia becoming more* ccmf^lica;ged» 

2; Thci increasing complexity of new technology makes it 

increasingly difficult to predict the scope of iristitu- 

tional changes. 

3, The increasing undeirstanding of the biological, ecological, 
and social world Increases our awareness of, the dralnatic 
consequences of €he expanding technology. 

The urgent need to assess the impact of technology upon society was 
recognized for a long time, but the attention was, directed to isolated 
cases. Mining disasters and boiler explosions, for instance, created^a - 
demand, £orJ,pjubljlc.^po_licies to prevent such accide nts* 

In June 1937 a report was presented to President Franklin Roosevelt 
which urged a national policy of social planning that would enable^ the gov- 
ernment to size up the possible dislocations caused .by future technology 
and to do , something about the problems created by the* dislocations. The 
report said: "The- important general conclusion to be drawn from these 
studies is the^ continuing growth of the already high and rapidly developing 
technology in the social structure of thfe nation, and hence the hazard of 
any planning that does not take this fact into consideration." 

In early 1963 the U. S. Congress established a special committee to 
investigate the numerous government-sponsored research programs. The com- 
mittee report concluded that the most significant weakness of the govern- 
ment's researcli and ? development program was its inability to consider the 
aggregate impact of the programs upon national life. As an outgrowth of 
this report, the various governinent agencies became increasingly aware of 
the need to relate their particular work in .sciende and technology to the 
social system at large. The Atomic Energy Commission, . the* Food and Drug 
Commission, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and other 
agencies try to relate their particular missions to the present and future-- 
life of the nation. Important publications emerge"1ffom these efforts. 
The U. S. Department of Health, 'Education, and Welfare issued an important 
report on social indicators. In this volume, a group of social scientists 
collected a set of varied statistical measurements as potential tools to 
measure social welfare. \ 

In October 1966 the Science and Astronautics Committee of the House 
of Representatives published a ttail-blazing report. The committee called 
for establishment of a Technology Assessment Board for "keeping tabs on the 
potential dangers, as wall as the benefits Inherent in new technoj^ogy and 



simultaneously informing the public of the nature of them/' This committee 
Attempted to- establish a procedure which would enable the government to 
assess the economic;^ political, sociological, and cultural impact of techno- ^ 
logical projects. This assessment will help the; members of the U._S. Con-- 
gress and, Che American people to weigh the favorable and unfavorable effects 
of a project and to enable them to make intelliv,ent political decisions for" 
the support or opposition of the project, the Chairman of the Science, 
Research^ anS-JDevelopinent Subcoiamittee of the Houise Science and Astronautics 
Committee said on July .3, 1967 "...pur goal is a legislative capability for 
policy determination in applied science and technology ^which will be autici- 
patory and adaptive rather than reactionjary and symptomatic." Today, tech- 
nological assessment becomes increasingly a ^new part of private and public 
practice. Some industries are spending increasing/ amounts not only on pro- 
duct-development but also on studying the effects a new product may have on 
the health of the people and the physical environment. 

Technological assessment also becomes increasingly a part of the 
thinking of the American people. Public reaction to the SST boom, sonje 
drugs, and to DDT had a considerable impact upoa public policies. Urban 
planners took into serious "*cT)ilsi"d'(Sratidn the publlc^s negative, reactions to 
urban renewal, the construction of highways,- and the construction bf indus- 
trial plants which to the public's eyes represented threats to the environ- 
ment. A major govefnmeptal action that incorporated technological assessment 
in public policy was reflected in the National Environmental Policy Act of 
19^69. The Act declared that every governmental project that has the possi- 
bility of effecting environment must be carefully studied before it is 
approved. The purpose of thid laW is to ensure a more rational basis for 
introducing new technology and evaluating existing technology. 

Technological iissessment as a guide to public policy must be applied . 
carefully since it may have unfavorable consequences: 

1. If technological assessment is^ applied vesry rigorously, 
public policy may retard economic growth. 

2. Public policy may stop the marketing of^ products of which 
the social benefits far outweigh the possible social costs* 

3. Due to the- lack of social measurements, emotionalism may 
guide public policies and the assessment system may be 
guided in^an unplanned, uncoordinated fashion. 
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Our nation is far away from thfe establishment of .a scientifically 
rigorous technological asfeessiaenc. We jus,t do not have the scientific 
know-how to measure and pre^dict the good and. bad effects of technology. 
But the present policies, asNthey have^been formulated by private and pub- 
lic sectors, attempt to relate\t^chnolqgy to the test of the soqial system. 
The first giant step has been maiie in the rights direction. 

Classroom Ideag for Teachers < . , ^. 

Y 

1. To make students awareyof how difficult it is to make a 
choice between economicXgrowth and the preservation of the 
environment, students shoXild pretend that they are members 
of an executive branch of t^he government empowered to con- 
trol the quality of the environment. .The issue before them 
is to decide whether they should give permission to public 
utili-ty companies to build power-generating plants In the 

^ coal^-abundant areas of northwestern New Mexico. The power 
plants would use the coal mined in this region. The plants 
would sell electricity in the Four Comers, states and in 
California. The class should weigh the good and bad effects 
^ of such a- prqgram aftd make a decision on the economic and 

social development o£ the region. 

2. The teacher should make a transpi^ency on ^'The Speed for 
Introducing -Technological Development into Social Use." 

. (Figure 5) With the transparency projected on Qie screen, . 
• the class may discuss the following questions: 

(a) What is the historical trend of incorporating 
technological -development into our economy? 

(b) What could be the reasons for increasing 
speed of making "practical" use of technology? 

(c) How does this increasing speed of using scien- 
tific development affect economic growth? 

3* To make students aware of the increasing coacern of society 
for the quality of llfe^ the class should be assigned to 
report tegularly^ on environmental issues reported through 
* the mass media* The student may elaborate on the economic, 

political, cultural, and legal aspects of the env^^ronmental 
*issue# 
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^ One of. the most iiaportant oUtcomesL of ecoaoiaic growth is the xrlden- 
Ing choice for the consuaer of durable and nondurable goods and services. 
With the increasing choices for the consuiiaer a social problem has been crem- 
ated* The consiuner is raore arid more bev?lldered because he feels less and 
less capable of making Intelligent choices among^ehe Increasing multitudes 
of goods and servicesSsX)ur economic system prides Itself on the sovereign- 

Ity of the consumer is assumed that thfi consumer is^ free to make 

choices and make them intelligently; however, as our econoinr has grbwn^ tne, 
government has becon:e aware xhat the consumer has to be protected, because ^ 
the marketing skill and 'the power of American businesses leave the* consumer 
helpless in making- \dae choices* 

' As early as 1&70, legislation tried to protect the consumer against 
dishonest businessmen* But the courts took -a strict ^'hands off" policy 
toward private contracts no matter how unfair or. oppressive 'they were, 
The-basic postulate of the court was^ "Let the buyer beware*" This atti-- 
tude started to change with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 18^, and then 
the Clayton Act In 1914* Both Acts declared it illegal for business to 
coerce the general public* The Food and Drug Act of 1906, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of 1914, and the Federal Power Commissloa Act of 1920 carce 
about because trade unions, journalists, and the executive branch of the 
government demanded that Congress act against busltiesses that wanted to 
cheat or misguide copsuoers by selling them dangerous products especially 
through false and misleading practices* Between 1910 and 1920, journalists 
and novelists attacked business for unacrupuJ' ; practices which bfougjit the 
plight. of Che consumer to the foreground* The picotests of the writers 
talked not only about the misguided membera of the ijiiddle and upper classes 
but also talked about the millions of poor people, who were exploited by 
scores and landlords* In the 1920s, In additloR to more demand for con- 
sumer protection, consumer eaucatlon was emphasized* Boote were written 
,on how to 'use incom wisely* People were eager to examine critically the 
issues of product differentiation, unwise spending, and misleading adver- 
tising. The court changed 'Irs attitude also* Now the courts ruled against 
powerful Industries* The stand changed from "I^t.the buyer beware" %o th^ 
principle of "Let the seller beware." - , 

In the National Hecovery Act of 1933 the interest of the consuc^r was 



Mcognlzed for- the flx^t dtae, lu 1935, eonstasers fotxsed ccnsuaers* unions 
vhich fought for rccognltloa'af^eoraon consicsere* injtrerests throughout 
the years of World War II. This new demand for recognizing th^ consuners' 
" Interest as a social prohlea gave a new dlcenslou to conaucerlsta* (Consuaer 
liiterest now demanded not sporadic legislation but a recognifclon that the 
consuffier Is just as much a part of the social systcn as any other segment 
Wf society.) 

On March 1^* 1962, :Presldent John F. Kennedy sent to Congress a \^ 
^pfi^ilal-ffiess3g©M»ncarning-'prot^ lt±^ x^ntr^ 

thesis was that'"consuaer8 are the only^ important group In 'the econoisy who 
are not effectively organized, vhose views ate often not heard." Special 
councils have been forned to pxotect the consuoers* interestji* Special^ ' 
assistants ta the President for consumer affairs have appeared in recent 
, years ^- Educational programs have been promoted for all grades in the pubHc 
schools* The special assistant to the Brcsident for xsonsicer affairs has 
been authorized to deal directly vith consumers* complaints* 

On October 30, 1969, President Nixon offered a buyers ''bill olf tights: 
, "I believe that the buyer in Aaerica today has the right to tsake an intelli- 
;gent choice' among products and services. The buyer has the right to accurate 
informatioii on vhich to make his free choice. The buyer has the right to 
expect that his health and safety ere taken into- account by those vho seek 
^ his pa;tronagfe. The buyer has the right to register his dissatisfaction and 
have his complaint heard and weighed, when his Interests are badly sGrved.*' 
What were the reasons for the development of these new poll<^ trends? 
In the late 19th and 20th centuries the problaa was" scarcity. Choices among 
consumer goods, were limited. Kosfc of the goods and services were produced 
to satisfy the basic needs for,food» clothing, and shelteri Tne goods were ^ 
simply produced and because of the limited production, consumers could 
make rational decisions. Consumer protection is United to' action against 
opnopolistic practices, against dafigerqus products, and against false and 
talsleadlng business practices. . , . 

Technology grew and with it the size of business and. the capacity 
to produce a broad range of goods in large amounts. One would assume that 
with increasing choices,, the consumer wtjuld be happier. But this was not 
th9 case. Consumers demanded protection against the flood of new products. 
Consumer^ argue today that the expanding economy Has narrowed consumer 
sovereignty. Here are some consumers* arguaeatss 



, ^ 1* JJany goods are so technically complex thatTcon^anex^ catmct 
Judge tba q.ualiry» 
. . Ihesc tcch)^ca3£^* ccoplG^ goo^ cannot te repaired, and the 
consumers ore co^poilcd to. bty new goods testead of rcpaix^- 
tng the oxd pncst 
3. Many of the new goods, produced froa chpaicals or by the 

* us^ of chcoicais, arc hazards healths 
4« Hax^ goods today do not satisfy basic needs; rather th^/ 

- apjr?al-to- the sal^sfftction-of psychological; jeeds^enarated - 

by advertising* 

• * S» Many of the consurj^r goods vhich are fiold as distinctly 

different arc reladlvely xindiflerentieteil itess, and consuacrs 
arc iiiduced to buy these tacrcly/to increase aales* , ^ 
6* The econctsy is dominated by a hundred glaxit corporations 
which shape the future of the entire sociity and arc not 
. responsive to the needs of the coxx3U22er# 
7« Hany products are packaged and sold vithnat any attention 

to the personal need of the individual. 
8,. Business, through advertising and changing stg^le and fashipaf- 

has^ escalated the obsolescence of goodsn 
9* Because of increasing ccsplexity and greater variety of 
goods, consttsers^ ability to evaltsatc ptsrchaaed goods is ' 
alr^st ispoksible« " 
The question is, then: "What can be done to enable conato:^^ to take 
fill! advantage of econonlc growth by enabling thea to cake ratJ/onal choices? 
Ihc solution rests with individuals, 1)ttsinesQes\ and govenaicnt: 

!• Consults ois^t receive lipre and better education so that 

£h^ can make better choices* Consusers isust bnild effective 
organizations to tc^prcscnt their interests throu^ Inforna- 
tion, educatioji, and legal procedures • 
2. Business r:ust develop cojflcs t^at acknowledge business 

-responsibility to protect the health ancj safety of censurers, 
is:prove quality standatds, sic^lify warranties j Inprove 
. repair and servicing quality, eclf-polico fraud and dccep- ^ 
tion, inprove inforniation, provide it to the caxistsiers> ^nake 
sound value comparisons, anti provide^effcctiw chmmelB )for 
consusjer complaints* 



Govem;ent tmt eatablisli expand the pover of the Office 
of Cousoa^r Affairs^ which set st^dards for busancsst 
At the aasH> tip^^ the govamr^ent tsust exercise its sfei^ponai^ 
biJdty to the <j^suEer*ln a vay that vill preserve a favor- 
able busisic&i» ew^/£ro5PS5cnt« If aa tmdesirable practice is' 
prohibited^ everyone cost obey* Other^^i .e the fair and honest 
business pra(^tlcc^ yiXl be penalised and diahoncst practicui 
rewarded^ Just as natldisa cooperate to set basic standards 
of titce^ teirqperature, tmsa, and lecgth^ oo caa tht^ nation 
and r«ations_toBathcr eat^ii^h standards for sclcuttfic, 
Indiis trials &nd comercial activities « Ihe establisheonr 
of such standards cay result iti fewer choices ior the cort- - 
sucer In term of coaveixtiojsal goods, but a proper piAllc 
policy nay be able to offset these losses with a higher ^ ' 
<iuality of life, • 

Classrooa tdeag for Teachora 

To increase atude^its* awareaoas of the role of the consiiser 

in-tfie Asterlcafl ecoaosy, sttidcats al^t study the cable on 

Gross, totioaai Prodiictj^ X§j&9~75ff fFlgare 6) The class 

vill discuss the following questloass' 

(a) Is it Icsportaat that coasucers hxs^/ core ajid t^xQ 

to increase the CJ^/to satis^^ their imctcasing 

private needs? ' • 

♦ 

<b) J^hat are the nc*? frontiers of private npcda^ 
^Ualse iacoce of poveriy-stricJcea faMHcs or 
stlniilate m^rj? needs- of those %Aio alread/ have 
' *'everythi«3sJ') . , 

<c) yhat axe the new frcntiers of public uecds? 

(d) Stydyins the charts do yoa conclude t%at v^e have 
all the resources ve need to satisfy private or 
^ ' piibllc needs t or cio vc have to ration oar 

resources in such a jay as to aesorc csasUcajsi 
satiafaction^ 
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2# To help students imderstand the History of consumer pro-^ 

tectioni the clas3 xalght r^d carefully the chapter on 
consuserisp the Presidential 3?eport» 

3. To help students understand the present iifiportant movements 
^"^ia-^onsuEerlsm, the class 'will he divided into two groups* 
The first group vill study the history of the Oonsxsmer 
Union and the pid>licati6na of the unioa^ Th^-wiH discuss 
ho«r the efforts of this organizat^ion conti^Bute to the 
protection of the consumer* ^e second ^roup viH investi- 
gate ^„ Halph Kader's work and the objectives of his organi- 
zation« Th^ laag^ write ^ The Center for Study of Responsive 
Lafti, Washington, D»C. for testiisonies Halph Nader and his 
staff have givmi before the various Congressional cocsaittees 
concerned vith the consumer * ' ^ * - ^ ^ 

' 4* To help students understand the changing trend of the mnuf ac^ 
turers' attitude* toward the isaarket and custotsers, two 
quotafclotts cay-be presented, 

(a) Henry Ford said in 1922, ^'We camut conceive 
ho?* to serve the consusjer unless we isake for 
him sojsethitig that^ as far as ve can proi4deV 
ylll las^ forever* It does not please m to have 
a buyer's car vear out or become obsolete^ - We 
vant tlie tsan who b^i^^s one of our products never 

to have to bt^ anoth*-.^ never cxake an Improve-* 
isent that renders my previous Kodel obsolete* 
The parts of a specific ©ddel are not only ihter- 
changeablii vith siDllai? parts on all other cars pf 
that lEtodel* but they are interdiangeable with ' 
siriilar parts on all the cars that ue have turned 
oat." , ^ ^ 

(b) ItLftci Sloan^ Jr^, Cferdnsan of the Board of 
Directors of General Ko tors, said in 1932, 
cannot reasonably c^^ect to continue to taake 
the eaae things ovar\and over^ The sioplcat way 
to assure safe production is to keep changing the 
product*--'the mrket fpr 'nptr things is indefinitely 
elaatic* One p£ the fimdaiaental purposes of 



research is to foster a healthy dlBsatisf action* 
The ^ImB^ of the P^iris' dress m^eris have coae to 
^ be a factor in the autoa^bile industi^ and woe 
to the company which ignores thea." 

ECONOHIC CHOICE AKP BALANCED Gmm ^ - 

^ - • -> 

ye have talked about issues and prob^lexas tnat affect econoiaic growth. 
Ve have disco veered ?3iat every specific area *is related to the entire social . 
system^ ' - * 

Ihe desire for a iK>re even distribution of the population will dessand 
different policies for transportation and housing. The promotion of a n^ 
qonsuiser awareness will require a reallocation of mapy resources, which 
" today moke 'littie or no contribution to social welfare* The proDotion of the 
areas dlsctussed by the Presidents* Reports will have a broad impact upon 
the choices of tlie individual, upon the choices of groups, and upon die 
quality of life. 

Quality of life is a n^ goal of our so9i€ty« People in the United 
States are becosiing increasingly aware that possessing csore does not necessari- 
ly . jta a happier life, that wealth does not necessarily bring- a good life* 
Mr# Nixon said that never has a nation seeded to have had rcore and efejoyed 
it lesso That does not Kean that the people of the United Stfates would 
!?ec0se happier if would cut the rate of econotai<i growths Private and 
public sectors have increasing clalmB on the Gross National Product* The 
GIF has to be increased fast to keep up with *thfis,e increasiosg claljus:^ 
(Figure 7) . . V 

Econocdc growth is, necessary to raise the standard of living, tQ 
provide goods and services,, to provide a way to reduge th? incidence of 
povertgr, and to raise the incoce of the minority? gyoiips* Besides this, . » 
econoiaic growth is necessary to widen the scope of individual choices iu 
tenss of ajsanitiea, so that people <£din ^joy art and so that society wiH 
.able to imdertakc i^are^h^jBaanitarian proj;rai2s# Ihe probleia new is i How 
can we continue to have a growing econ&sgr and at the same tlise have a 
healthy and beautiftd envlronEent?. ^ 

There is a large segsent of the American people who have been ' . 
deprived of^a healthy enviro^nt because they arc poor. So, resources have 
to be directed to alJninato poverty and lisprovc the living conditions of 
the poor. Poverty has iecm accepted in our cotaiti^ as a societal concern* 
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Poverty hurts the individual since it brings with it poor education, poor 
health, little opportunity for advancement, and discriminatory treatment 
by the rest of the society* Poverty bad for the nation* The talents of 
xinemployed and underemployed are not fully utilized, so tb. i:oxxntry is 
poorer as a resxilt of the goods and services not produced* Taking care of 
the poor means costs to the society. Also, poverty may lead to the ald(.ena- 
tlon of the poor from the rest of society, and to political pol *zr ion. 

?Jho are thia poor? There are two wiiys to measure poverty, ihe first ' 
way is to define a poverty line.. Everyone who falls below this line is 
considered poor- Using this criterion, every urban family of four is con- 
sidered poor i^hose income Is" §3,600 per year or less. The other way to 
measure poverty is to measure people's share of the national income. Accord- 
ing to this criterion, the 20 percent of America's households with the low- 
est Income are considered poor. Since, World War II, the share of the'natlorial 
income for the lowest 20 percent remained about the same. But if poverty 
•is measured by the* poverty line of $3,600, the nuidber of families in poverty 
has declined substantially* According^to this second criterion, $10 billion 
would be needed to bring the country *s poor families above the poverty line* 

Various remedies are offered to solve the problem of poverty* One 
remedy is .the assurance of a fuHy employed econocgr and high productivity* 
Other recommended reinedies are guaranteed income for ev^ry American family 
and guaranteed employment in the private and public sectors. If private 
business cannot absorb all those who are looking for jobs, the government 
should become the employer of last resort. In the long run, poverty can be 
eliminated oftly through befr*:er educatlojji, and through providing better liv^ 
ing conditions that would a£3ure the poor family proper physical and mental 
health* 

One important way lb improve the physical and mental health of 
families is the improvement pf housing in the U* S^j We have In pur country 
today Bi3^ million substandard and two million dilapidated housing unita* They 
are located in old and decaying urban* neighborhoods and in rural poclcets 
having little or no economic base* The solutloa of the housing problem, can 
be approached from the demand or from the supply side. 

To strengthen the demand for houses, low-incoise families must be 
glveo* income subsidiea which would enable them to rent or buy decent places 
to Hifn^ The mlnliaim income would be such a solution* Public, housing Is 
another attempted solution* Of faring loans to bydlders at low Interestirates 



would enable homeowners to sell or rent housing units below the present 
market level. . * , 

^To strengthen th6 supply, government jjolicy must encourage increas- 
ing productivity by subsidizing construction research, by discouraging 
rest?:ictlve building codes and work rules, by changing zoning laws,, and 
by widening mortgage guarantees i, 

The Housing Act of 1949 and the Housing and Ui;ban Development Act of 
1968 both identified quantitative and qualitative goals for the government. 
The 1949 Housing Act established .the goal^of a decent home for every American 
family^ The 1968 Housing and Urban Development Act added the quantitative 
goals of 26 million housing units for the years 196^-1978 an4 six million ' 
housing units for low- and moderate^-lnQOme families. To achieve such a goal, 
there are two alternatives open to the American people, or to the government. 
The first alternative is tfi^ acceler^^^conomic growth. This may add to 
tirban problems and to the problems of the environpent. The other alternative 
is to accelerate economic ^owth. ThlS Aay add to urban problems and to 
the problems of the environment* The other alternative is to reallocate 
resources from one area;of economic activity to another. To make a proper 
choice and a political decision satisfactory to all interests is a complicated 
task. * ' ' * . 

We stated at tbe very beginning that our social system, since the days 
of our early history, was a goal-oriented system. The foremost thing the 
writers of our Constitution had on their udnds was to found a^ nation and 
establish a political climate favorable to economic growth. Immigration, 
western expansion, and public education have been pjfonwted to achieve a higher 
standard of . living for the American people^ * The goals vhich have been 
established and reappraised throughout our history have been isolated 
goals. The nation has not given enough attention td the impact of any one 
program upon the other areas of human Kfe. We were proud of^our faot-olciea, 
and the billowing smoke from the factories* chlmneya was a symbol of progrei?%, 
Suddenly we became aware of the consequences of these narrow and isolated 
goalfi^. The successes created problems. Tlie expanding industry created 
air polliitlon and water pollution. Expanding mining resulted in erosion. 
The IncreasliJig convenience of automobile transportatloi;! resulted in the 
b«ildiog of ©ore and ra^re hlgltwaya and covering the green landscape vith 
concrete. Our succees in building big cities' brought forth congestion on an 
unprecedented scale this affected people's physical and wpntal health. 



Our society has rejected th^ isolated prograins* Society today 
wants to have scientific and technological progress. Society also wants 
to have ths Institutions which serve these goals be the servants to human 
values and human qualities. 

Young people think that a new /'humanism" is on the horizon* and that 
our institutions will become more ^responsive and more effective in their 
service, to man,^ Many important adjustments must be made to put our social 
system on the right course leading to the new age of humanismi* ^ 

First, the individual must be ready to sacrifice personal choices, 
so that, the resources saved, the broader^ humanistic goals can be 

promo ted • . . 

Second, society must learn how to use tlje expanding knovl^dge not 
for destruction and harm to man bu|: for the benefit of man. 

Third, society must allocate more of Its resources to predicting 
future trends so that man can anticipate events instead of adjusting to 
unexpected events* * 

Hontthf society must develop th^ wisdom to change our institutions 
in such a way that these institutions will facilitate the growth of k^iowledge 
within the framework of our newly evolving humanistic values • . . 

Fifth, man has to learn how to live in a society where quickly expand- 
ing knowledge arfd coritmunicatlon w^ill put increasing pressure on our culture 
to change at a faster and faster rate* 

Finally, the membero of the society have to Incre^e their participa- 
tion in public dialognes, since the people and the government are the ones 
who must decide what kind of country they want* The more the individual 
^ participates in such dialogues the greater will be the assurance that the 
social system of the future will reflect the dreams and the ambitions of the 
American people* * 

Classroom Ideas for Teachers 

1* to help students understand the Importance of looking ahead 
for technological change, the ciasa may Investigate the impact' 
of the-*e developments on the quality of life; new communi* 
cation, weather modification, ocean research, biological 
research, and other recehc scientific developments* As a 
takeoff for research the committees may use the statements 
of the National Goals Research Staff puBllahcd in Toward Bal* - 
^ttcc^d Growth : Quantity vith Quality , pp. 213-;215* 



To help students acquaint themselves with the 
Department of Labor publications, the class may road 
"The U. Economy in 1980" (a sunsnary of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Projections — Bulletin 1673, U. S*, 
Department of Labor)* 

To help students understand that value preferences play 
a significant role in estabHshing national priorities, 
students should act out the following: 

, The Federal Government's Income -for the ne^t year 
will be $250 billion. The government needs direction 
from the citizens in order to establish priorities* 

Class members are to be divided into six groups: 
faraers from the Midwest, banking and business interests 
of the East Coast, mayors of big cities, senior citizens. 
Blacks, and educators. 

Each of the above groups should identify ten priori- 
ties, ranked in order of Importance, for the allocation 
of national revenue. Discussion can then take place on 
reasons underlying each group's different list. The 
activity can conclude with the entire class deciding 
upon a ""compromised" list from th«? six groups. 
To help students, better understand the actual national 
priorities for fiscal year 1.969, the teacher should con- 
sult -the publication ChanginR Na tional Priorities (Hear- 
ings before the Subcosrmittee on Economy in Government 
of the Joint Economic Committees Congress of the United 
States, 91st Congress, 2nd Session, June, 1970, Part 1. 
In that repott the teacher wij.1 find a statement by Mr.. 
Murray L. Woldenbaum, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Economic Policy (pp. 40-75) . In his statement 
Mr. Weidenbaum presented a Ust of the top fourteen prl- 
iorities of the U. S. Government ranked in order of the 
amount spent on each In 1969 in direct outlays. Tliose 
fourteen aret 



!• National Defense 
2* Income Security 
3* Interest 
4« Health 

5. Coffissefce and Transportation . 

6. Veterans 

?♦ Education and Manpower 
8* Agriculture 
9* Space 

10. International Relations 
U. General Govexmment 
12» Natural Resources 
13. Housing 
lA. Aid to States 

The teacher should reproduce the above list on the black-^ 
board in a random order—stating to the class that the above 
represents the national priority list for 1969 • 

The class wiH reconstruct the list of fourteen in terms 
o^f their own priorlt:ies and place them on the board. At 
that time the teacher will reveal the '^correct" Ust of 
national priorities* Class discussion may then foHcw 
on the reasons underlying the discrepancies between the 
official list and the studsnt lists. 
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